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PREFACE. 


Till Iblfowm:^ lipboysins, iiiaxun^, thoughts, cba^^ 

lac^tus aft<l stiyingfi, woic originally sielccted and 

.it'iungcd i'oj* the bunolil anil inciterncnl of a 

acliuoi-boy, the Editor's only son, whose hands 
# ^ 
wete loo young, and judgment too immature, 

to petibnn such a task limiscUl 

The volumes whence the following iiielhodical 
<‘oii||ensatii)ii of their spirit and cbsence was 
difivvii, conhrined too many profound distpiisi- 
lions, and loo many elaborately wrought argu- 
ments to be suftic^ntly attractive for a youth of 
Ins age and lively disposition,; they were there- 
fore (hvested of their iutegumehts, and the kernel 
only otlered to him. They were presented to his 
studies iu a pleasing form, as a bitte^pi^is some- 
times disguised by honey to restore the physical 

ir • . 
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appetite, in t^rder that his mind might be prepared 

to relish such wholesome food, “ drawn from the 

pure well of English undefiled and tliat,,w|j^ 

such a purity of ta^c was established, hcenng}^ 

• • 
arise and eat, and gather mo^e such fruit, fiom 

ff^e same luxuridhs orchard f|^)r liimself. 

The 8elec^.ions were not merely marked by |lio 
Editor and copied by the servile hanft *bf a scribe ; * 
hut were chosen, transcribed and arranged, con 

ft 

amore, as the Italians say, by himself, as an act * 
jof pleasing duty. In its progress he lias used, in ^ 
some instances, an editor’s licence, and in others, 
has condensed a whole page into a few li^peb. 
The youth in question transcribed them fairly 
for his own use, and they have lain by, till in 
looking over some papers the^ Editor found his 
own transcript, ai^l in perusing them was so 
much pleased with* the selection, that he Iia»vcn- 
•, tured to offer them to the public. 

The ^tracts from the ancient writers, are 
/' marked with the authors* names, but the greater 
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portion are transcribed from the writings of ftn 
almost forgotten autlior^ and are left unmarked* * 
These aro from the nervous pen of Jeremy Cot- 
Li^, ji writer who is too often considered as a ‘ 
sour^ malignant, Icaii-minded Puritan, who 
ized hiihself only bv his attacksf upon the staged 
wlylbt, on the contrary, he was a cheerful, lively 
. man of wit? •of principle, and of courage ; who 
compelled Dryden to apologise for his unleemly 

• letity, and to plead guilty^ to tlie charges of ob- 

• sccuity, of profanencss, and of immorality ; who 
vancpiished the knightly Vanbrugh, and who 
co||^quered tlie fashionable Congreve at their 
own weapoiia^ 

He was, moreover, a powerful writer, a vigor- 
ous, profound and original thinker ; a man versed 
in the knowledge of human nature, which he dc- 
ligh^d to view on the sunny side ; a philosopher, 

who, like Epicurus, held pleasure’ to be maefe for 

• 

1 Dryden 's preface to his Fables. • 

Johnson's Life of Congreve. * 

\ See the article Pleasuhe” in the following pages. 

• f ^ * • • 
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iimn^ uikI a^poliUcinn fnriKlIy, tni'ii to devotion, 
to the cause of libeity.‘ 

The portions ^urinslicd by tins no^lcrtod jvrifcji, 

whose lidiiic, the Editor fondly hopes, 

• • 
poiatcvl out to many to whoa^ he was before un- 

. Tviiown, will, he flunks, prove^the tinlh of these 

assertions, lyid place the name of.h iemy (’olh^r, 

as the learned father C'ourbeville^ sa)*s’“ il ou^lil to 

be, on a level witli Montaigne^ St. Evreuiond,aud 

La Bruyere* 

J. E. 


» See tIic anioU*'* Ljbliity-,” “ N Alios/' “ 

IJONAL (NJtr'^TIv'JP.” 

^ In tile pi ef ACC to iMs t Mnsl.it um of ““ T>i r Jti l»v 
Don nalthn/ar riratiaii. 
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M. A. 


Jeremy Collier was born at Stow Qiii, in the 
•comity of Cauibriclgc, on the 23rd September, 
Ills father, Jeremy C-olliof, was a clergy- 
mail of the Chuich of England, and celebrated as 
a learned divine and as an able linguist. He was 
for %omc time master of the grammar-school at 
Ipswich in Su4iV)lk, wherein he educated his son, 
and sent him to Cambridge, where he was ad- 
mitted as a sizer of Caius College in April, 1669, 
under the tuition of John VJlys. In 1673 he took 
his dci^rec of B.A. and in IG’iti that of M.A. tlie 
highest he ever obtained. H(f was ordained in 
deacon’s orders in 1677, by Gunning, Bishop of 
Bly, and in priest’s orders the follo*^u/p' year, by 
(/omplon, Bishop of London. • 

Collier officiated for some time at the Countess- 
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(Jow.iij>ei ut i)orscl*f» seal, Kiiowle Puik, in Keiil, 
as doiiiKtie eliiijilain, tlio duties and tionouis oi‘* 
wliicli fiiWTrd fiiiice lie ficely discusses iw one of 
Ills nnsccHancmis essays. From this si'u^'Oii 
he removed, in ld79, to a small rectory as- Am^j- 
ton, jiear Ihu y St. Ediimnd's^, in Sullolk, on the 
^(presentation ofVTaines Cl:dthorj»e, JCs(i. * 

After holding this beneiico six yi*M>, he rc- 
signeil it, dame to l^ondon, ldS.>, and was >hffftly 
aftei appointed to the lectureship of (bay’s Inn; 
blit, as at the Revolution of 1688 he declined taking 
the oaths of allegiance and supremacy to WilhUm,, 
after liaving sw< rn them to .Tamos, (from the ob-^ 
ligations of whicli he conscienlously believed 
none but that king himself could absolve him,) 
the public cxeicise of his sacred function be<>anc 
impracticable. Tie was, however, »of too uetivi* a 
spirit to remain idle, and therefore coinuicnccd an 
attack upon the principles of tiansfonvd allegi- 
ance, in reply to Biiniclt’s EiKjnny into th< 
present State of Atfairs, Arc.’* wherein king .laini's 
*is treated as a deserter from In'! crown. (\»lhoi's 
n‘ply is entitled ‘‘ The Desertion discussed, in 
a Letter a Country Gentleman,” 1(>88. Ito. 
This disoussmn gave such offence at court, .tliat 
he was sent to Newgate, where he continued to 
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l)i‘ a clo<}<» niisoj)-*! ibr souu* montlis, ^aiting-the 
K sciii with pliilosopliicai piuiciifo, till he was dis- 
fliurgodVitliout a triiiL 

Its cuntinuod viiulicating his principles, by 
v;ft'i(ius^3ubli^ations, till 1G9‘2, opposiiif*, by all 
tliL nixMii.s 111 his p>#wer, and with his energetic 

p»*ii, lilt! ’li.i'volutum and all its Sbbettors. He* 

• • ® 

thus became distasteful to the men in power, wdio 
only waited fitting occasion for seizing him. 

'Phis ftoon happened, by iiitbruiation being given 
to tlie liarl of Noltingliaiii, the secretary of stale, 
Miat, towards the latter end of that year, Collier, 
Mild another nunjniiug clergy mail* of the name of 
Newton, were gone to Romney-uutrsh, with a 
MOW to tiansniit or receive intelligence from the 
otlu^ side of tlie water. Messengers wcic there- 
foic sent to •apprehcml them, and they were 
brought to London ; when, after a short exami- 
nation by the carl, they were committed pri- 
soners to the Gatoiiouse ; but as no evidence was 
[iroihiecd of Uicir lieing cond^rned in any such^ 
desigif, they were ordered to lie discharged ^on 
hail. 

Newton, it appears, availing 
portunity of obtaining his liberty, gave the rc- 
ijuirfd sccuiity ; Imt Collier, steady to bis princi- 


hiins^ of this op- 
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ple», refund to give bail, bpcau*?i‘ lie eoin eived 
that such an act would be a viitiial acknowleilg* 
ment / *bc jurisdiction of the couit iii which 
the bail would lie accepted, and consci|U(^ip^jr of 
the power from which the autlio^ily of such 
court was derived. fie tliC*refore surrendered 
•himself before VJhief Justice Holt, and was com- 
mitted to the King’s Bench Prison;'' from which 
he was released in the course of a few days, 
through the intercession of his fnends, but with- 
out any compromise of his principles. On his 
release from prison he vindicated both hts con- * 
duct and his [Principles by now ami eipudly of-o 
fensive publications. 

He then lived in retirement, thinking vTJun- 
lary mortification better than enforced pentffieo, 
till the year Kibd, when he was edited 'Upon, to- 
gether with tvro other clergymen of similar prin- 
ciples, named Cook and Seralt, to attend tlie last 
moments of Sir Jolui Friend and Sir William 
^Perkins, who werc*coudeumcd to deatli for then 
participation in the assassination plot. On tlie 
3rd of Aprilj^m that year, they attended these 
unhappy**[>^sons to the place of execution, and 
assisted *in their spiritual labours with zeal and 
assiduit]^; so much so, indeed,, as to give great 
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oilt iu c* to till* •eii^ninn: |u>w< rs, Jmxon 

\\.isnfvci niolostud ()y the lin^hsli ropuhlicans, 
ioi 1 ms# loyalty and simiKtr condijct * " unfor- 

liailcs I.; antigen the infuriated mob 
ir|jfiblic*tui I'laiu'c permittod Kdgcvforth i1 
iiion;,di ri lnj^ion wj^s declared a farce, and was 
h.MM Ju till* nation^, to bid Ins fipially uufurtu- ^ 
null* sovcfetun, as a son of St Lonis^ tfi ascend 

lo fit aM‘11. 

'i’In a ollciices v\eie, that C'ollier sideiuiily ab- 
‘olvtd Sii William P< rkins, as a penitent, ac* 
omIiiil* lii the foiniiilaiiCN of the ^ ‘liurc‘h of ling- 
pi md, and aeeoiding to the powers \<*sted in him 
IS a pi li st of that elmicli, by its public ordi- 
iM,. and tliat Cook pei formed the same 
foi Sii John iMicnd; and that all tin ec of 
them aflllrwards joined in the imposition of hands 
upon llic indbitunatc sulRieis. Tliis conduct 
''a-% •^u])|K)sed, liy the fiieiids of the new go\ern- 
iiu nt, tt) give the suti’eieis more tlic climactci of 
ni.ulvis than of nialefactois, atid was lesenled as^ 
.1 dainig insult to both the civfi aud the ccclt^si- 
.i-'lical gONcnuiunIs. U led to a^ubbe decla- 
latioii fiom the Archbishops of CanJ^ilmry and 
^oik, the Bishops of London, Duihanl, Win- 
I he-'tvi , L‘cldh ld and Covi'iiliv, l{ochester, Ho- 
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Norwich, Petcrborougli, Gloucester, (-In- 
cheBter and St. Asapli, in whicli thi*y Icstitic-d 
their utter abliorrencc of tins scandalous, n regu- 
lar, and seditious proQ||ding. ^ 

This (feclaration, wmeh is preserved iiHhc ap- 
pendfx to the third volume “ State Tracts in 
time of SSiig \Viniam,” brought upon the 
three clerical offenders ecelcbiastical censure, and 
aiirosecntion in the secular couits, us cm nneN 
to the government. Cook and Seratt were eoin- 
Initted to Newgate, and afterwards i cleaned 
without a trial; but Collier, to avoid givinii I’m'I,/ 
and thereby actnowledging the authority of tlie^ 
government, kept himself out of tlio way, for 
whicli he was outlawed, and eontimied so to tlie 
day of liis death. He defended himself a.s 
usual, with his pen ; and piiblisficd, Ei various 
periods of the year 169(), seveial pamphlets in 
justification of his conduct. 

In l(S97 he published the tiist volume of that 
^series of miseellavieous pieces, from which the 
present eompilatibii is principally selected,, uni lei 
the title of *‘^ss,ays upon several Subjects, by 
Jerimiy \.'oriier, M.A.” In 170.G he published 
tile secfoiid volume of the same senes; and in 
1709, the third volume, all of which bear »n(li<- 
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[>iitiil)lo marks of d(M»p Uiinking, sound^ i-e&son- 
in<;, and cari'fnl finishing. They were written 
uitli srfch u inixtiJio of learning ayd wit, and in a 
M\Sn{ :Tt oiKM! so easy and flowing, that, notwith- 
i^andiHg l>!i*ty |)rcjndices, which are* strongly 
ag.unst him, thcy^\ere in general well received 
in hi"’ o^ll day, ainj have gone through severaf’ 
cdtions suicV. ^ 

fn jui began his wc ll-knowm attempt to 

lolbim tin Mnghsh stage, by publishing Ins 
vSlioit View of the Immorality of the English 
^ Stage, togethci with tlie Sense of Antiquity upon 
• this argument,*' in octavo, TiAs work speedily 
engaged him in a contiovcrsy witli the wits and 
dramatists of the day- (*oiigic\e and Vanbrugli, 
“ ^Rlo often wanted grace, but nc\cr wit,** with 
many olliers, VJiuni he had severely tasked, a}>- 
pi.ued openly against him; to all of W’hom he 
leplad with successful severity and with caustic 
wit. In this contiovcisy C*olhcr exerted himself 
to ihe utmost advantage, and show'ed that a <li“« 

V 

MiK* tn<iy ha\c wit as well us learning and reason 

on Ills side. His labours in the c-.^se (d'deeoinm 

» « 

W'eie eminently successful; lliey piiodiiced re- 
pentance aiul ainendiacnt in his adveisaries, and 
pavcci the way fon the subseipiciit reforntjition of 
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that ita«^e where Gan ick, Siddons, and Kenihle 
triumphed. 

Diyden, w ill^ inueh candoui Uiid gootT^si'iiM', 
admilted, in the preface to Jus Falih'-^, tlie ju^^jce 
of (^olliet’is charj^e against him. “ I shUll SiO 
the I6ss,” he savs “of Mi. ijc»lhci, hreansi lu 
'^niany things he has taxed inj* justly ; aifti I lia\i 
pleaded guilty to all thoughts and ('xpies-sions of 
mine, whicli can he tnily airaigne<l of i»I>s(*enit y, 
profaneiies.s, or immorality, and rdua t them. 
If ho ho my enemy, let him liuiinph ; if ]:i* lie 
iny friend, as I have given him no jaTbonal ‘icca- 
Sion to be otherwise, he will be glad of my le- 
pentance. ft becomes me not to diavv my j)en 
in the defence of a bad cause, wlien 1 have so 
often drawn it in a good one,” If ( 'ongn‘ve\in(l 
Vanbrugh had taken the same cdiirso as Dry- 
den, by making an ingenuous confession of their 
faults, they would hii' C letiiod from tlie contest 
with a better grace ilian they did; foi, with all 
rthe wit which tlic}/ have dis}>layed in their re- 
spe'"ti\o vimlicatiou?., they make but an iiidii’- 
feieiit fi'^uie^j^ii compaii^^m witli their w\ II- 
aimed and poweil’ul antagmnst. 

“ Congreve and Vanhiiigh/’ says Dr. Joliii- 
3«>n, “attempted aiisweis. (.‘ougreve, a Neiy 
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youn«^ miin, elated with success and impatient of 
censure, assumed an air of confidence and sccu- 
lity. *IIis cJiicf artifice of controversy is to le- 
tofj upon Jiis adversary lii% own words. He is 
tery angry^ and hoping to conquer Collier with 
Jjis own weapons?, allows himjelf the of 
c very term of contumely and contempt ; but he 
lias the awoid without the arm of Spandenbeg; 
by has his* ;intagonist’s coarseness, but not his 
stuMigtli. Collier replied; for contest was his 
delight : he was not to be frighted from his pur- 
p()S(» oi his prey. The cause of Congreve was 
not tenable ; whatever glosses fie might use for 
tin; defence or palliation of certain passages, the 
general tenor and tendency of his plays must 
ahviiys be condemned. It is acknowledged, with 
universal conviction, that the perusal of his 
w oiks will make no man better; and that their 
ultimate effect is to represent pleasure in alliance 
with vice, and to relax those obligations by 
wliieli life ought to be regulated. The stago 
funml other advocates, and the dispute was pro- 
tiaeted thiongh leu years; but^t^Ia^t comedy 
grew more modest, and Collier lived to see the 
i<'ward of his labours in the reformation of the 
^tage.** * 
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ColUiy’s nextundertakiiii^ was tlie tiansUitioii of 
Moreri's great Historical, Geographical, (icno- 
alogical, and Poetical Dictionary. Tlil' lust 
two volumes were printed in 1701 ; the llfud, 
under the title of a Supplement, im l/Oo; aiih 
(he fourth, which is called an Appendix, in 17*21. 
About the year 1701 he published an'* English 
translation « of the Meditations of ttie*Kmpoior 
Marcus Antoninus^ to winch lie adihd the My- , 
thological picture of Ch»bes. 

In the reign of Anne overtures were made to 
Collier to engage him on the &ide of goveiunumt, 
and he was promised cluucli-prefermcnt as a ic- ' 
ward; but being a non-juior from pnneiph's ot 
conscience, he could not be prevailed to IhIimi to 
any terms. 

In 1708 he published the fust volume of his 
Ecclesiastical History of Groat llritain, c]ucfl\ of 
England, from the first establishment ofChnsti 
anity to the end of the reign of Charles 1 1., with a 
brief account of tlj,e afidirs of religion in lielaiid, 
colfected from the best ancient historians, couii> 
cils, and The first volumu comes down 

to the reigif of Henry VII [.; and the second, 
which concludes the work, was published in 1714. 
history was censured by Bish 'ps and 
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Nii*liolson, find by Dr. Kennett, afteriwrds Bi- 
sliop of Vetorborf)ugh, and was defended by Col- 
lier iii^W(j se|jarate answers. * 

IS asserted contidcntly»tliat he wjs conse- 
dlated*a bishop in 1713, by Dr. George Eiickes, 
\\lio had been coiiN^bcrated suffragan of Theifoixi 
by tin' (lepiivcd BisIlOps of Norwich, Ely, and Pc- 
ierb().ou}»h, on the 23d of February, 1694. 

Collici’ ;idvanced in years his health became 
rnp.iiicd by Irequent attacks of the stone, to 
nliieii hi'4 sedentary life probably contributed ; so 
Tliat lie published nothing more lhan a volume of 
^T itielu'al d’seoursrs, in 172.5, and an additional 
sernoii, upon “God not the Origin of Evil, ’Mu 
1720. Ho died of the above complaint, on the 
of Apiil, 17*20, aged seventy-six, and was 
nitericd three days afterwartls, in the churcli- 
y.ud of St. Paucras, near London. 

.Jeremy Collier was a roan of strict principles, 
and of gieat sincerity, ingenuous, learned, moral, 
and pious. He sacriliced all the flattering pro- * 
s])eots*of worldly success that offered liifn, 
to a sincere attachment to Ids *^^pns^Lcntious 
puneiplcs; and died at an advanced Ege, in the 
belief and profession in which lie lived* He will 
Jong be remembf^d as the rcloraiei of the*Brilisk^ 
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Stage, and for liis successful defence of liis asser- 
tions of its vice and immorality^ single-handed, 
against a confederated host of dianiatic’ talent, 
the most witty andr brilliant that, peijiap>','cver 
appeared at one time in England. • * ‘ 

* His principal works are — * 

t 

1. The Desertion Discubsed, m a IjcUct' a 
(rcntleniun. * The boforc-raentioned reply to lOr. tJVbert 
Burnett. 4to. 1088. . ** 

8. A Translation of the Ninth, Tenth, IClcvcntli, ai»d 
Twelfth Books of Slcidan's Commentaries. Ito, 1(580 

3. Vindiciac Juris Regit; or, Rcniaiks upon a l*aj>e. ’ 

titled An Enquiry into the Measures of Submission to the 
Supreme Authority 4to. lOttil* ** 

The author of thib Enquiry was also Oiliicrt Burnett. 

4. Animadverbionb upon the Modern Explanation ot the 
Second Henry VII. Chap. 1. or a King de fatto. 4to/fi8J). 

5. A Caution against Inconsistency, or the (onnevion 
between Praying and Swearing, in relation to the ( ivil 
Powers. 4to. 1890. 

T'his is a dissuasive from joining in publir nssLiiihlies. 

C. A Dialogue between Plnlo-Bclgus and Scmproniiis. 
4to. 1090. 

• 7* To the Right Honourable the Lords, and to the Chn- 
tlcjpen convened at \Vcbtmin8ter, Oct. 1090. Folio, 

This is a pe^ion for an enquiry into tlie birtli of tlic 
Prjnce, of Wales, printed upon a half>slieet. 

0. Dr. Sli#rlock*s Case of Allegiance considered, witJi 
faonic Remarks upon his Vindication. 4to. 1 09 1 . 

9. A Brief Essay concerning the Independency of ' 'huidi 
.Power. ‘Ito. 1692. 
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Tins c'-'.ay attcinprsti) piove ilut the public ^ssembliL^ 
ot lilt kingchnn were piiUy of schism, on account t>f 
bciiii^ lii'ltl iiiukr hishoj)*! had :is'>unicd, or 

on Jif’d such .i-. had as-^unicd the hvs of those who had 
• httii deprived for not takin*',thc tiadis to the new fjo- 
• \t.‘rnMiLnt. 

Id. The c.i'-e of ^{iving Ihiil to a prctcndid AiiflMnifi 
x.iiniiud Ito. IbDJ. » * 

pamphlet i', defied from the Knit's IVnch, No\. 
-d, JtJtfj, with a Preface dated Dec. MJlI’j. 

If. A Letter to Su .lohn Ifolt, dated Nov. 3t>, H/di 
. IJ A Kepl> fo votiie Item irks upon the Case of j^iviin* 
IhiiKXv datctl April, KJJKh 

Id A I*ersuasi\e tti Consulcratum tendered to the Uojal- 
rfifl^jiartieularly to thoac of the Church of Kn^land. *ln>. 

1 1. The Mine reprinted in livo» with a Vindication of Hs 
l^inciples, aj'iiinst a piece entitled The Lavman’s Apo- 
lojrv.” Iho UlTd. 

1.7% Ilein.ul.s upon the London iia/.cttc\ relating to the 
Sir.iits Pleet, am^ the Battle of Laiidcn, m Flander.s. 4to 

Id. A Defence of the Absolution given to Sir William 
Perkins, it the place of Mxcciition, dated April U, H>IH» 4to. 

17. A fuiiher Vindication of the Absolution given to Sir 
William Perkin'*, occasioncil b) a P^per entitled, A de- 
claiation of the Sense of the Arch bishoysi and Bishops, " Osc. • 
dated >V)iTil *21, 4to. • 

Id. A Postscript in relation to a paper, V died, an Answer 
to his Defence, dated April 2o, IdlMi. Ito. * • 

111. A Beply to the Alvolution of a Peniteflt, according 
to the directions of the (’hutch of England, dated May 20, 
idOd. ^llo. 
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20. Answer to th« “ AnnnailMTsion’- on two pnn.j>t»- 
lets lately published by Mr. Collier," dated .lul> i, IftfM!. 
4 to. 

21. Essays updb several Moral Subjects. ^1 v(fb. <{\o. 

1607 . 

22. A i^hort View of the liimioralit> and^ Piot’.if tiu***- »4‘ 
the Ei.glish Stage, together with the Sense of Antii|iiit> upon 

•this Ai:giimcnt. Vvo. 1000. 

23. A Defence of the Short A'liiv, being a Jlopl\ to JMr. 
Congreve’s ^ynendnicnts, and toithe \'inilJ<.ation ot tiu 
author of the Uolapsc, (Sir John Vanbrugh.) J>vo 

24. A Second Defence of the Short Viet, ,'beinj; a Itcply 
to a book entitled “ The Ancient and Mmlcni Stage- sur- 
veyed." 8vo. 1760. 

The book here replied to was written by Dr. .bniKV 
Drake, a violent political wiitcr of that (Lit , and the 
author of adraniatic piciccallcd“ thcShain Jiaw>cr." 
23. A Translation of Moren’s llistoucal, (feograpliital, 
Denealogical, and Pohtical Dictionary. 2 vols folio. I 701. 
2G. A 'J’ranslaUon of Antoninus’s Meditations, tlho. 

1701. 

27. Mr. Collier’s Dissuasive Iroiii tbe Pla} -lionse, m 
a liCttcr to a Person of Quality, occ:i'>iuned by the late ^,l- 
laniity of the tempest. U\o. 1703, 

28. A Supidcment to Morcri’s Dictionary. Fobo. liti'n 
20. A further Viiplication of the Sliort View, ^c ni 

‘ which the objcctions^of’a late book, entitleil “ A Dcfiiue uf 
Ph.ys,*’ are considered, 8vo. 1708. • 

This Defence o/*l*lays was wntlen by Dr. Fdwind riliner, 
author of u tragedy cant'd “ the Unnatnial lhotli«T " 

30. An E&lcsiastical History of (irent llritain, cbielly of 
England, from the first planting of C hristianity to the end 
of Charlpa II. witli a Brief Account ^ tlie Albiirs of Kcli- 
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in Ireland, cdllectcd iiom the best Ancient Ijy&iorian<t, 
‘ roiini ils and Uctords. Vol. 1. 17011. 

Continiidtion of the almve. Vol. 2. 1714. 

:«2. Alt Answer to some Kxceptmns hf Rishop BuniottV 
Third I*5rt oi' tlie History of the Kjforniation, aj^ainst 
31^ ( ollii^r's Mcclesiiistical ffistory; together witfi a Reply 
to Mime UciiMrlvs in Ihshop Nicholson's Rnglish llistorieah 
lohr.iiy^ upon the same suhjeit. 171»’W 
;j:> Some* Ueinaiks on#l>r. Kennett’s second and third 
Letters, wheren^his inkrepiescntations of .'Mr, C\dlicr\ Rc- 
clcsj.Ktu il Ilisior}'^ are laid open, and his calumnies dis- 
proved 1717- * • 

l.U An i\ppcndix lo Morel I’s Dictionary. 17- L 
J :ir» Discourses. 1720 . 

A S<.rnion upini (lod not the Orig n of KviL’’ 
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\ m AJ)VAXJ'AGJ-:S 01* MODKRN’ TlMJ?l5. 

u 

' . Hosi; ^^llo CO lie last, seem to enter with advan- 
^tatife. Tliey are born to the wealth of antiquity, 
■flje materials for judging arc prepared, and the 
•foundations of knowledge are laiiiji to their hands. 
Besides, if the point was tried by antiquity, an- 
tiquity would lose It; for the present age is 
realty the oldest, and lias the largest experience 
to plead. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN MUSIC. 

That the music of the ancients could command 
furtho# than the modern, is pastVjisputc. Whether 
they were masters of a greater cotnpass of notes, 
or knew the secret of varying them^jtnbre arti- 
ficially ; whether they adjusted the interval of 
f^ilence more ex^lly, had their hands ojr their 
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voices further improved, or their instrumcnls 
better contrived; whether they had a deeper 
insight into tlie philosophy of nature, and under- 
stood the laws of the union of the soul an'd body 
more thoroughly ; and from thence, were'enaMed 
^ to touch the ^passions, strengthen tlic sense, or 
prepare the medium with# greater advantage; 
whether t^iey excelled us in all, or lii how inaay 
of these ways is not clear. However, this is'ceii’ 
tain, that our improvements of this kind are littfj^ 
better than alehouse crowds with respect to 
theirs. ' 


ANCIENT AND MODERN TITLES COMPARED. 

To suppose an ancient title, though lesser iu 
degree, is preferable to a greater of later creation, 
is as if one should affirm that an old shilling 
is better than a new half-crown, though the alloj 
and impression should be the same in both. 


AN.Ci£NTS AND MODERNS. 

Not tn^-y the moderns are born with more wii 
than their predecessors ; but finding the work 
better furnished at their coming into it, they hav« 
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more leisure for new tbouglits, more lights to di- 
rect them, and more hints to work upon. 


- • ANIMAL INSTlIrCT. • 

Some animals subsist upon strength, somc^ 
upon svvfftness, and, some upon cunning and 
prtcaiiiioii. * Some are preserved ” by. courage; 
amf some by^ fear. For instance, if lions and 
Mgers were timorous, and built as heavy as a 
/;cow, they would quickly be starved. If a hare 
" would turn and stand at bay, if she had fire and 
•losistance in her blood, there w(#]ld soon be an 
cud of tliat species. If a bird had not wings in 
addition to her feet, to help her to forage, and to 
rariy licr out of danger, she would be made to 
little purpose. * 


appetite. 

1. What a long course of|Submission and at- 
tendafiico must a man run tlma^h when his ap- 
petite prescribes for him ? Resolving to purchase 
at any rate, is in eifcct to send a blaiilSto the sel- 
ler. ft encourages him to draw up the conditions 
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at pteaaure, and to rise upon us at the di’^cvetion 
of avarice or ill nature. 

IL When wtue is sacrificed to appe'iite, re- 
pentance must foyow, and that is an uneasy 
passion. • ^ 

» « 

t 

APPLAVSE. , ‘ 

€ • 

To creep after applause is a servile and preca- 
rious satisfaction. 


ARTIFICE OF T'ACTIOK. 

To tell the people they are free, is the coinmon 
artifice of the factious and seditious. These state- 
gipsies pick the pockets of the ignomnt will/ this 
species of cant, and with informing them whal 
mighty fortunes they are all born to. 


lAShUMPTION. 

1.^ man that Ip^es to be peevish and « para- 
mount, and to play the sovereign at every turn, 
does but* Desist the blessings of life, and swagger 
away his own enjoyments ; and not to enlarge 
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npoti tlic folly, not -to mention tlie injustice of' 
.such a behaviour, it is always" a sign of a little 
unbcnevolcnt temper. It is disease and discredit 
uU over : and there is no nfore yreatnisB in it 
than in the swelling of a dropsy. • 


. * ATHEISM. 

0 

Atheism is the result of ignorance and pride, 
of strong senses and feeble reasons; of good eat- 
‘i^\<y^nd ill living. It is tlic plague of society, 
the corrupter of manners, and the underininer of 
*>roperty. ^ 


• AN ATHEIST. 

I. An atheist, if you will take his word for it, 
is a very despicable inortah Let us dosciibc him 
by his tenets, and copy him a little from his own 
original. He is then no better ,than a lieap of 
organized dust, a stalking inalbliine, a speaking 
head without a soul in it. ma. thoughts are 
bound by laws of motion, his actnys^are all 
prescribed. He has no more liberty ^faan the 
current, of a stream, or the blast of a tempest ; 

and where there is no choidb there can be no nterit. 

• - - 
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II. 'fhe creed of an atheist is a degrading sys- 
teiHi a most raoTtifying persuasion. No advan- 
tage can make* him shine: he strikes himself out 
of all claim to regatd, and has no allianep to any 
honourable distinction. He is the offspring of 
chance, the slave of necessity, danced by foreign 
impulse no less than a puppet, igtio}>la in his de- 
scent, liitle in life, and nothing at tlie*end of it. 


AVARICE. 


I. Avarice keeps a man always in the wheel, 
and makes luni'a slave for his life time : his houii 
or his hands are perpetually employed. When 
one project is finished his inclinations roll to .ano- 
ther, so Uiat his rest is only variety of labour. 
This evil spirit throws him into the fire, and into 
the water, and all sorts of hazards and hardships ; 
and when he has reached the tombs, be sits naked 
and out of his right mind. 

II. Where avail ce rules and rages there is no- 
thing of humanity remaining. 


AUTHORITIES. 

. lllfe Ouerht not to be tbo imnlicii or resicrnimr to 
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. autlioritics, but sliould examine before assent, 
und preserve our reason in its just liberties. To 
walk ijlway'i upon crutolies is the Vay to lose the 

use of oui limbs. Such an aabsolute siibmission 

• • 

keeps us iif a perpetual minority, breakf the 

spirits of the under*standing, and Jays us open ta» 

• « 

impostura. 

• __ • 

AUTHORS. 

^ ^utliois, like women, commonly dress when 
they make a visit. Respect to themselves makes 
• them polish their thoughts and </xert the force of 
their understanding, more than they would or 
can do in ordinary conversation : so that the 
reader has, as it were, the spirit and essence in a 
narrow compass, which was drawn off from a 
much larger proportion of time, labour and ex- 
pense. Like an heir, he is born rather than 
made rich, and comes into a stock of sense with 
little or no trouble of his owh. , It is true, a for-* 
tunetn knowledge, which de^pds in thisinRn- , 
ner, as well as an inherited estate,^ is too often 
neglected and squandered away, bd^se we do . 
not consider the diiHculty ia raising it. 
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BAD COMPANY. 

Bad company is like a nail driven intn.ji po.st 
with a hammer, which alter the first aiul second 
stioke may be drawn out with litflo difficulty ; 
cbul being once driven up to the head, the pincois 
cannoc take hold to draw itoi!lt, but whic^ican only 
bo done by destruction of the wood. — Sr. Austin. 


BEAUTY. 

Beauty, though it is a pretty varnish, yet is of 
a frail constitution, liable to abundance ofacci-’ 
dents, and is but a short-lived blessing at the 
best* 


BOntLY NECEKJylTIEN. 

If one had nothing but a soul to keep, lie need 
not go to service ^to maintain it; but a body at 
^present is a very ju^igent sort of a thing, it can- 
not subsist upoiji^’is own growth, but stadds in 
want of continual supplies. * This circumstance of 
eating and^drinkiiig, is a cruel check upon many 
a man’s dignities, and makes him hold his life by 
Re very amtte tenure. 
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* BODY AXD M1N1>. 

A thougl't strongly encouraged 4)y justice and 
duty, well warmed with shame and honour, with 
ra^e aifd refenge, sets the blood on fire, ^ and 
makes the spirits ruslt into the nerve^ with unusual 
vigour. This suddonPoffbrt of the mind raises the 
whole po»se of nature, strains the miieclos, and 
mak'es every# atom, as it w'cre, sally out with 
it. This 1 take it is an evidence that the mind 
lias a great command over the body, and can 
•rouse or lay it asleep at pleasure; and is a good 
argument to prove the indcpendei/t liberty of the 
will and the distinction between matter and spirit. 




BOOKS. 


L III conversing with books w'e may choose our 
company, and disengage without ceremony or ex- 
ception. Here wo are free from the formalities 
of custom and respect. We need not undergo 
the pei^nce of a dull story fron^.;^ fop of figure^ 
but may shake off the haughty, the impertinent 
and the vain, at pleasure. 

II. Books, well managed, afford direction and 
discovery : they strengthen the organ, enlarge the 
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prospe^^ Rnd give a more universal insight into 
tbio^cs than can be learned from unlettered ob- 
servation. • ' ' 

III. When the book is once out, the rubicon is 
' passed, the die is thrown, and the^chaiibe mnst 

be ventt^red. , 

IV. Books are a guide in^youth, and an enter- 
tainiHentofor age. They support lis n.nder soli- 
tude, and keep us from being a burden to our- 
selves. They help us to forget the crossness of 
men and things, compose our cares and our pas- 
sions, and lay our disappointments asleep. Wflen ** 
we are weary cPJ the living we may repair to the 
dead, who have nothing of peevishness, pride, or 
design in their conversation. 


THE BRAIN. 

In my opinion the brain has a very unpromis- 
ing aspect for such a business, (thinking.) It 
looks like an odd sort of bog for fancy to paddle 
ih. When I sp^peoplc tread sense out Of mud, 
as they cels, then I may be inclined to believe 
that braias and reasoning are of a kin. In the 
mean time I desire to bo excused. 
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orioicE or business for chiidren. 

• 

Children should not be pr^determincct to* bu-, 
sincss cR a {^radventiire. To doom them to a 
profesbion in the cradle, before tl]^eir capacities' 
are inspected, is hutmiovitig in the dark. Thus 
they are often planted in a wrong soil, their fancy 
IS tfiismat(*hyd, and their talent disappointed* 
Bcfoie so weighty a disposal, the genius should be 
nicely examined ; fur to cross upon nature, and to 
• strn^e against the stream, is always to little pur** 

4)OSC. I 


^ UlUVERYi 

A brave man Is clear in his discourse^aud keeps 
close to truth.-— A ristotle. 

CALUMNY. 

He that lends an easy and «:gedulous ear Vb 
calumny, is either a man of very ill morals, or 
has no more sense and understandinlf than , a 
child. — M enanoer. 
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CHILDHOOD. 

Childhood fs the best time for improyeinent. 
When the memory 16 strong, and the body capable 
of application, there is no need of Ibng intervals 
for refreshment, of putting into port to careen, or 
of waiting the leisure of a** weather-beaten con- 
stitution.'* As yet, the mind is not orercharged 
with cares, the power of interest is »ot grown up, 
and the baits of pleasure hang somewhat out of 
sight. Now, if ever, the paper is blank, the stales 
even, and the aifections most indifferent: they* 
are unseized b^ the prevalence of habit, and thil* 
infection of the company. 

I 

^HILDREX. 

Nature usually makes a very obliging discovery 
of herself in children. They throw themselves 
with entire confidence upon conversation, they 
act without artifice or disguise, and believe others 
to be as kind and as undesigning as themSelves. 

CHOICE OF FRIENDS. 

, It'faiis iKseR'A pretty difficult question, whether 
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new friends arc ever to be preferred to olil ones; 
as It is usual to esteem young horses above those 
* worn w ith years and service. A doubt unworthy 
of a inaii, for we ought not ^to be satiated with 
frfendsltip, aa with other things. — Cicero. 


• • 

• ^ CHUKCH-MVSIC. 

• • 

fhn end o/churcli-miisie is to relieve the wea- 
riness of a long attention, to make the mind more 
cheerful and composed, and to endear the offices 
• of feligion. It should therefore imitate the per* 
•fume of the Jewish tabernacle, a^ have as little 
of the (composition of common use as is possible. 
There must be no voluntary maggots, no military 
tattSos, no light and galiiardizing notes ; nothing 
that may makeftlie fancy trifling, or raise an im- 
proper thought ; which would be to profane the 
service, and to bring the play-house into the 
chureli. Religious harmony must be moving, 
but noble withal — grave, solemn, and seraphic ; . 
fit for « martyr to play and an angel to hear. €t 
should be contrived so as to warm the best blood 
within us, and to take hold of the tin^l part of ^ 
the affections ; to transport us with the beaufp of 
holiness, to raise us above the satisfacti^hs of^ 
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life, aivl make us ambitious of the glories of 
heaven. And without doubt, if the morals of tlie 
choir were suitable to the design of the music, if 
were no more than requisite. To come reeling 
from a tavern, or a worse place, into a churc1t,'is 
a monstrous incongruity. Such irregular people 
are much fitter for the exero'ses of peiiMice than 
exultation. The use of them dissevers tl\c interest 
of religion ; and in effect is little better than lay- 
ing the praises of Ciod, through the organ of the 
devil. 


^ CLEAN LIN hSS. 

We must have a regard to cleanliness, which 
we are not to ran into too exquisite and oifeiisive 
nicety ; but only so far’as to avoid rusticity, and 
a negligence below the dignity of our nature. We 
are to take the same measures as to our apparel, 
in‘ which, as in most other things, a due mean is 
commendable.— ^iCBRO. 

CLERICAL FLATTERY. 

Of all sorts of flattery, that which comes from 
soleynn character, and stands before a sermon 
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is the worst complex ioned. Such commondatioa 
is a satire upon the author, makes the te>ft look 
mercenary, and disables the discourse from doing 
service. 


COMFORTS OF OLD AGl?. 

[{ealtl^ v^jour and sense, sometime hold out 
to the lengtj^ of a long journey. Plato enjoyed 
them all at eighty ; and so, if you will take his 
word for it, did Cato Major, who reckons you 
up*a great many more. Tally was more than 
sixty when he wrote his famou^ Philippics, in 
which his rhetoric is not only more correct, but 
more moving and tempestuous than in his 
younger orations. The poetic fire which is soon- 
est extinct, soihetimes rages beyond that period. 
Now tliose that can entertain others are never ill 
entertained themselves. 

COMPANY. 

Company gives business and diversioj^ draws 
the mind abroad, and keeps people’jf inougbts 
from p,reying upon themselves. 
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COMPASSION. 

Compassion is so very common, and so inucli ex- 
pected, that those ^who are unconcerned' at the 
troubles of another, are called inhuevan ; khat is, 
they are (Regenerated from their kind, and do not 
deserve the name of men • • 


COMPETITORS. 

When two persons start in the world together, 
lie that is thrown behind, unless his mind pr(*>vc8 
generous, will be displeased with the other. The,, 
competition of interest between persons of tlic 
same trade, w'ill occasion the malevolence of 
envy; they glean up custom from their neigh- 
bours, and what one gains the otlicr loses. 


CONCEIT. 

Conceit and learning agree very ill together. 
For a man of letters may have a clear notion of 
the stimidity and deformity of this vice ; and 
being oeUer acquainted witli the frame and pas- 
sions of human nature, he cannot choose but dis- 
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cover Ilow unacceptable it must make him to all 
mankind. 


CONFIOKNCtS. • 

* * • 

ronfidcncc, as opposed to modesty, and dis- 
tiiij^insbed fioni decent assurance,* pi occeds from 
self-opinidn, occasioned by ignorance or flattery. 

It makes man over- forward in business*, assumin«r 
in conversafton, sudden and peremptory in his 
answers, and afiaid of nothing so much as to 
scepi within the possibility of a mistake. 

CONTEMPT or PAi4. 

be pi oof agninbt pain ib the dearest mark of 
greatness, and sets a man above the dread of ac- 
cidents. It is a state of libeity and credit; and 
he that is thus feuced need not fear nor flatter 
any thing. He that distinguishes himself upon 
such occasions, and keeps tip tjie superiority of 
his mind, is a conqueror, though he dies for it, 
and rides in triumph into the other world. 

CONTENT. 

1. A wise man should be satisfied with hifnself; *4 

• • 


r R 
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and live upon the fund of his own suflicieiicy. , 
He should keep his inclinations within the com- 
pass of his power, and wish himself just Avliat he 
is. There is freedom, and greatness, and plea- ^ 
sure in such a management as this;*' but to over- 
look the entcitainments before him, and td lan- 
guish for that which lies ou^c of the wpy, is both 
sickly and servile. 

II. If things are not directly at you would 
have them, be content that they should be as they 
are, and you will live easy. — Epictetus. ^ 


J CONVERSATION. 

I, Conversation is like the discipline of 
drawing out and mustering : it acquaints a man 
with. his forces, and makes them fitted for 
service, 

II. The advantage of conversation is such, that 
for w'ant of cornpany a man had better talk to a 

than let his thoughts lie smoking and 
smothering in his head. , 

in. Conversation is ofttimes a' mere thief— it 
Steals offh, great part of our time, and often sCufis 
otir memory with rubbish* 
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CORPOREAfi PLEASURES. 

Corpqre«Ll pleasures arc compaiibtively ignoble; 
f they seenn founded in want and imperfections— 
tCere raui^t 6c soniething of uneasiness to intro- 
duce* them and make them wclcoiTie. When the 
pain of hilnger is on?e over, eating is but a heavy 
entertAiifknent. • 


CORPORIETV. 

That the full notion of corporicty is comprised 
* within the three dimensU)ns^ is .as clear as that 
two and two make four. To t^ese dimensions 
ad(^ what dose of motion you please, and then 
you have raised the whole posse of mechanism. 
And when jou have disciplined it in all postures 
and figures, it will be matter and motion still.' 
For you had better suppose that a mouse may 
produce an elephant, than ths^t matter and mo- 
tion should propagate out of their own si>ecies.. 
Now these two principles fall vastly short of the' 
notion of cojisciousness, atnd are no mo^like jper- ; 
ception than colours resemble sound. • 
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THE COVETOUS MAN. 

1?be covetous man has a great many tools to 
work with. If dect^it makes for his purpose, ho 
will use it to the best of his skill ; ir cruelty will 
save a penn;^, he will not stick to slay a poor 
debtor for the price of his skin. No turn, either 
in state oV religion, can hurt him ; he receives 
any impression, and runs into an} mould the 
times will cast him. He is a Christian at Romo, 
a heathen at Japan, and a Turk at Constan- 
tinople ; what you will without, and nothing 
within. ) 


COVETOUSNESS. 

I. Covetousness is a most obliging leveller ; it 
,imingles the great and small with w^onderful con- 
descensions, and makes lords and valets company 
for one another. ^It will solicit in the meanest of- 
. fice, and submit to any infamous disguise. It 
turns lions into jackalls ; engages honour in the 
most scaadalouB intrigues, and makes it undcr- 
' pall to cheats and sharpers* 

IL He thiat resolves to thrive, will not be dis- 
^ttc^ragad jbijr a' fOiy hanaes* His industry is 
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not to be checked by fancies and comm in 'mis- 
’takes; he will scarcely believe himself when it 
makes against him. Tnwajtf reh^ctance passes 
jfor splfic-n and vapours; shame, for an infirm 
^ vanity Ahat Jiangs too servilely upon foreign 
opmjpn ; generosity* is nothing but a c^emo- 
nious prq/ligality, e^id pity a foolish fl&nder- 
ness * fc f 


THIS (I<»IJNTENANCK. 

h What cun be more significant than the sud- 
^den flushing and confusion of a blush, than the 
spaiklings of rage, and the lightilngs of a smile ? 
The soul is, as it were, visible upon those occa- 
sioiti ; the passions ebb and flow in the cheeks ; 
and arc much •better distinguished in their pro- 
gress than the change of the air in a weather-glass. 
A face well furnished out by nature, and a little 
disciplined, has a great deal of rhetoric injt. A 
graceful presence bespeaks acceptance, gives a 
force t,o language, and helps to convince by loc*: 
and posture. 

II. Tlic countenance seems designed^ not only 
for ornament but for information. The passions 
there displayed make way for commerce andjcom- 
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munication ; and help to let one man into the 
sentiments and aftections of another. Here joy* 
and giief, resrdution and fear, modesty and con- 
ceit, inclination, indifTerency and disghst arC| 
made 'egible. The character is fajrcst »nd best 
marked in children, and those who arc nriprac- 
tised Sin the little hyprocrisies of conversation ; 
for when, nature lias learned to put on art and dis- 
guise, the forehead is not easily read. 

The face being designed to be unclothed, and 
in view, God has there fixed the seat and visi- 
bility of the passions, for the better direction of 
conversation. The sudilen alteration of the coun- 
tenance is veijf remarkable. A forcible object 
will rub out tlie freshest colour at a stroke, and 
paint otheis ot a quite dilfercnt ajipearanct^, A 
vigorous thought, or a surprise of good fortune, 
dispels the gloom, and brightens the air imme- 
diately. 


COURAGE. 

1. Courage is a sorl of armour to the mind, 
and keepj an unwelcome impression from driving 
so deep into perception. He that stands bold 
andsjtrong is not so easily pushed down. However, 
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%\vheii llio enemy strikes liard and a man’has a 
'^leat (leal to j^rapple with, something Avill be 
tcit, in,sj[)iUi ot‘ all the bravery im'aginable* To 
/bear ])iun decently is a goOll sign of ^nward 
sircngth, .\n(f a Inindsome proof of aVgreat 
mind.* • j 

II. C.’oiiiiage, by keeping the senses qtim, and 
the understanding clear, puts us in a coitdition to 
receive tiuc ftitelligcnce, to make just computa- 
tions upon danger, and pronounce lightly upon 
that.vvliioh threatcMis us. 

HI, Innocence of life, consciousness of worth, 
and great expectations are the best foundations 
of couiage. Tliese ingredients ^lake a richer 
(!oidiiil tlian y^uth can prepare. They warm the 
heait at ciglity. and seldom (ail in operation, 
Socrates was advanced to the common pciiod of 
life at his trial ; but the dullness of his blood did 
not make him shrink from his notions. He 
acted np to the height of his philosophy, and 
drank of his hemlock, without tlnJ least concern. 
Elvazer a Jewish scribe, was an older man than 
he, and yet behaved himself w^ith admirable for- 
titude under extrernity of torture. StMgnatiiis 
and Polijearp were martyrs after eighty, and as 
fearless a^ lions. In military men instances 
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this kind arc numerous; though I do not think 
courage so well tried in the held as at the 
stake; because^ in battle, the cncouragiQ^*' music,, 
the ex'/inples of rdsolutioii, the universal^ tumult, 
will ^.arcely give a man leave or leisure to be a 
cow'dUK Besides, the hones of escaping are 
no or^nary support. Of this we have a famous 
instance ‘^in Mareschal Biron. No person living 
could be biavei in tlie field than hi*: and when 
he was afterwaids tiied for treason, lus spirit 
seemed rather too big than otherwise ; he 
the king roughly, and o'ltraged his judges, and 
appeared fortified ar a wonderful rate. But 
when death ct/ne near him, and he saw the blow 
was not to be avoided, he sank j^ito abjeuM'on ; 
and died much to the disadvaivtage of his cha- 
racter As to outward appearance, the case oi 
martyrdom is the same with that of the Duke dl 
Biron, and oftentimes much harder. Here is tin 
certainty of death, the terror of the execution 
the ignontiny of the punishment; and be 
es all this, leisure and cool thoughts, to con 
mplate the melancholy scene. lu truth, thes 
are trying circunistancc.s, and make the disparit; 
of the proof very visible. 
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CUURAtlK an KEFORT OF THE WILL. 


Most pei»plc may have courage if they will but 
^awaken tlieir spiiits, and exert tliemselvcs% The 
iiTisbchaviour, and the dange^of a 
towciidly <‘oiuplianr4 is suftirieiit. when /well 
thought oif, to fnglit fts into resolution. Aidaccs 
t Off m a r mtsc }hetv. • 


rorKAOE IN OLl» A(.l*r 


* liie Bashaw of Buda, when it was last taken, 
•v'as upwards of seventy years of age : but this 
did not hinder him from any miliary function. 
Like Ktiia, ho was snow a-top, but all fire within; 
foi, after a ndfte defence, he died, fighting upon 
lilt; bi'acli. The late Prince de Conde, the Duke 
of Luxemburg and Marescbal Schoaiberg were old 
generals. For all that, upon an occasion, they 
would charge at the head of tin; army, with all 
tlic heat and forwardness of the youngest cavalier. 
Courage is at no time impracticable ; Providence 
has dealt more liberally with mankind, Jthan to 
make any action necessary which is mcaji. 
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A COWARD. 

A coward generally inagniiics a misfortune, / 
paints ^beyond the life, and draws the objpctj 
near^ than nature has set it. ilo isjlpttodie 
haui^cd witb panic terror; and trembles at a 
plianuun of his own raising.* 


I, If you would succeed as a critic, you mu^t 
deal with an author as yon would with an enemy;— . 
fire the beacon, draw down the fosse at the firs(, 
landing, and /harge him while he is staggering 
upon the beach. To give him lime to feci Ins 
limbs, and march^ may be of jI)icoiisci|uthce ; 
he may be joined by his friends, and gain upon 
the country, and then it will be too late to stop 
his progress. 

II, Critics should not lessen the interest, nor 
stfike at the credit of an author, without fair and 
warrantable motives. 

in. jCritics should act fairly, and not let fly 
at randoLii, if it were only for their own sakes. A 
gun overcharged, is apt to recoil. Tie that pro- 
nounces without thought, and censures without 
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^reason, makes au unlucky di&covery of hiniself, 
and shows his ignorance and his lean temper at the 
same time. . « 


CREATION OF THOUGHT. 

• • 

You may as well C4i)ect discourse fre 
pest, or a conflagration, as the creation 
ingTjy motion ! And, as for the fineness f>r parts, 
if that signifies any thing, a mite would have 
more sense than a man. And to carry on the 
» improvement, one would think we might beat 
«spicc till it felt the pestle ; and with a good 
Hint and steel, strike collsciQusnc^^ into a tinder- 
box. • 



I. A natural death is generally the most vio- 

lent. An execution does the business more gently 
than a disease. He that can conquer his ima- 
gination may possibly die easier of a faggot than 
of a fever ; and had better have the fire kindled 
without than within him. ^ 

II. The more we sink into the infirmities of 
age, the nearer we are to immortal youth.^ AH* 
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peoples are young ia the other world. That state^ 
is an eternal spring, ever fresh and flourish- 
ing. Now, to pass from midnight into noon on \ 
the sucjden ; to bQ decrepit one minute, and alll 
spirit 4nd activity the next, must *he a'A ent^n-^ 
tainii^g change. To call this dying is an abuse 
of language. 

1»E1)1C\T10NS. 

The flattery of dedicatory epistlo.s is often 
gross, and the panegyric so much ovei strained, 
the colours are so very glowing, and the pencil 
so much beyond the life, that were it not fuij 
the name upo|i the picture, nobody could guess 
for whom it wa*s drawn. 


DEPENDENCE. 

Dependence goes somewhat against the grain 
of a generous mind ; and it is no wonder that it 
should do so, considering the unreasonable ad- 
vantage which is often taken of the inequality of 
fortune, 

f 

o 

DESIRE. 

c 

Desire is a conscious emptiness, an unsatisfied 
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^ capacity. It implies want in tlie very 'notion, 
and supposes the absence of the thing desired. 
.Was our power equal to our will, desire would be 
f a short-lived passion, and would generafty begin 
aftd enS at^a single thought. To desm wiih 
eagerness is a bcggftrly condition.. It ar^es a 
keen sensj! of want* and makes the mjAd run 
strolling* aftef foieign objects, and grow clamor- 
ou? and importunate ; and he that begs bard, is 
either very poor or very covetous. 


1>F«PATR. 

• 

I, The trouble of despair alwiWs rises in pro- 
portion to the evil that is feared. ' Despair, as it 
respects the business and events of life, is an un- 
easy and impolitic passion ; it antedates a mis- 
fortune, and torments a man before his time ; it 
spreads a gloominess upon the soul, and makes 
her live in a dungeon beyond the notion of pre- 
existcnce. It preys upon the ij^itals, like Pro- 
metheus’s vulture, and eats out the heart of all 
other satisfactions. It cramps the powers of na- 
ture, and cuts the sinews of enterprize. ^ 

II. Despair makes a despicable figure, and 
descends from a mean original. It is the 

• . * ' f n 3 
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Spring^ of fear, of laziness and impatience, ll 
argues a defect of spirits and resolution; and 
oflentimcs ofdionesty too. After all, tlic e\or- < 
cise of, this passion is ^o troublesome, that me-\f 
thinkynothing but dint of evidencr and dcincni- 
strati|pn should force it u[Mn us. I woukl not 
despa^ unless I knew the iv revocable <lecrec was 
past: unless 1 saw my inif^fortunj rceordfd iii 
the book of fate, and signed and sealed by ne- 
cessity. 


DKSPONJ'KNCY. 

To believe sd business impossible is tbe way to 
make it so. 4low many feasible projects luwv* 
miscarried through despondency, and been ^dan- 
gled in the birth, by a cowardly iinaginCion ! 


niMKNsioNs or TlIOnOHt. 

Thoughts and dimensions arc the most incom- 
patible things in nature. To make the first out 
of the latter is a harder metamorphosis than any 
in Ovid. Who ever heard of an ounce of pain, 
an inch of desire, or an ell of contemplation ? 
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1 ) 1 S A P PO IXT M KNTS. 

• 

'J'o itirss tliat whicli a man sets his heart upon, 
laits liif into a fever, which drink^up las 
blood, his spirits, and tlirows him into all 
tlie postuues of impafciencc. * ^ 

Disa^oiiitnieiit stupifics the sense, ^spoils Uie 
and makes the remaining satisfaction of 
life flat aiuyinsipid, 

J»ISCIPUKK. 

Discipline h as nccest^ary in government as 
liiKingand bleeding iii surgery .•i If the sword 
of^stiee was always in tlie scabliard the worl<|^. 
vv(mld be 'strangely out of order ; and if a prince 
>hoidd shut np the gaols and take down the 
gibbets, III* would lose the character of a good 
magistral e. To be good to some people is to 
[>unish their misbehaviour, to resfrain their liberty, 
and to tic them up from doing mischief. * 

DISrUETlON. ik 


I. Without di.>erclion people may be overlaid 
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with iihseasonable affection, and choked with too , 
much nourishment. 

IL To arrc&t an importunate appetite, to si-^ 
lence the clamour of a passion, and to repel an 
assauK upon our virtue, are noble} insthneefi *of 
forcoj and hsoidsome proofs bf temper and discre- 
tion. ^ ; 

p 

r 

DIVINE VENGEANClu V 

Divine vengeance has leaden feet but iron 
hands. Plumbeis pedibns utferreis manibus. 

Ancient ProvurBu 

4 

DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 4, 

m 

It is a pleasant sight to see ev^ry thing smooth 
and smiling within the same walls ; to have no 
separate interest, no difficulty of humour, no 
clashing of pretensions Ito contest with; where 
every body keeps to his post, moves in his order, 
&nd endeavours to make himself acceptable; 
where envy and contempt have no admittance, 
but it is ^ pleasure to see others pleased. 
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r)UK\r> or I)E\th. 

A constant rlrcad of death makes life insipid ; 
and helftat is afraid of losing Ijis wealth h|j.s little 
lee^uie 1 >» onj'^v It. Besides, a coutuiual i^oatl of 
(•arc> jfh‘prosscs the vij-our of tlie mind, dulls the 
incliiialiun^?, and ehwds the cheerfulness of the 
spirits *JjkV j\ labouicr worked do\vn,.^hc is too 
tired for entcrtaiiinieiit. 

/ 


^ 1 . Wheio there are no sumptuary laws to con- 
fine the conditions of piMsons, and asccitain the 
heraldiy of tlie waidrobe, every cue has the li- 
berty of beinj? as expensive and as modest as he 
pleases. Accordingly you may observe, that or- 
dinary people, when they happen to abound in 
money and vanity, have their liouses and per- 
sons as richly furnished as those who are much 
their superiors. 

II. Noah had large dominions, and kept hil 
subjects 111 good order, without any great as- 
sistance from the wardrobe. 
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ORUNKBNKESS. 

I, When » mail drinks hard, the blood bolls 
oter, «jind the passions rise and grow mutinous. 
In such a dangerous juncture the guards should 
be doubled, f^nd twice as much sense summoned 
in as would serve for an ordinary occasion. Now, 
to part .with one’s reason, when mvc knve need 
of as much more, if we could get it, is "like 
breaking the compass, and throwing tlie pilot 
overboard in a storm. 

II. What misbehaviour, what outrage, how< 
many murders may we not lay to the charge 
this vice? Did not Alexander kill him tliaf 
saved his !if^, and burn the finest city in the 
world, ill a drunken fit? Drunkenness puts a 
man out of his own poivcr, makes his folly un- 
governable, and lays him at the mercy of almost 
every accident. To be drunk, with some people, 
is next to firing a train : they break out in flame 
and thunder, blow up the house, and pei ish iu 
the ruins. 


nErKi:.i.iMc. 


Duelling is a very dishonourable practice ; for 
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,whcn yon have given the best proof of your Suffici* 
encY, and killed your man, you are seized into the 
iiandsof justice, treated like an assassin, and con- 
demned to die with circumstances of ignominy, 
Ydu aie* not •indicted for acquitting yourselves 
like gentlemen, but* for disturbing the public 
peace, and*murdering^the king’s subjects. Now 
tlie law«never loads a man with reproai^hes, nor 
punishes him thus coarsely, for doing a hand- 
some action/ 


KAGBHMKSS. 

♦ Those wlio desire too eagerly, generally hope 
too fast. It is natural to pass from wishing to 
belujying; and thus their aflcctions impose upon 
their reason, put them upon expecting improba- 
bilities, and so lay them open to miscarriages. 


EllUCATlON. 

» 

Without care wc may polish <iway the siil^- 
stanco, and file things till they arc ready to snap 
in pieces, it is not well to be always on the 
wheel at first. Before the muscles ar(»firm, and 
the bones well knit together, weight and pressure 
arc very unseasonable. • 
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KIKVATION OF Ml VP. 

A nobleness and elevation of mind, together 
with firmness of /constitution, gives lustre and 
dignity to the aspect, and makes (lie siliil, as* it 
were, shine tjirough the bo»N. 


KMULATION. 

Emulation is a handsome passion' * it is ente 
terprising, but just withal : it keeps a man withh, 
the terms of honour, and makes the content for * 
glory fair and generous. He strives to excel,) 
but it is by raising himself, not by depressing' 
another. 


THK END OF PLKASX;RE. 

The end of pleasure is to support the offices of 
life, to relieve the fatigues of business, to reward 
a regular action, and to encourage the con- 
tinuance. c 

u 

THE END ALWAYS TO BE KFFT IN VIEW. 

To dec^line any trouble which leads to advan- 
tage, or to accept a gratification witli misery an-* 
neaed, is the essence of folly. 
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KNDKAVOURR TO rLKAfip. 

ft 

To Gudcavour not to please is ill-natr&e; al- 
together to neglect it, folly ; and to overstrain 
for it, vanity and ficsiyn. 


KNVIOTTS PERSONS. 

Envious persons are <renerally proud. It is a 
.crong desire to be above\ which makes people 
uneasy henpath. It*ks a disease in its constitu- 
tion, and every pulse is a pain. 

FNvy. 

I. Envy is a displeasure for some supposed 
advantage in another. The object of this pas- 
sion is something desirable ; and although excel- 
lency, precisely considered, cannot occasion dis- 
like, yet excellency misplaced miy. The envi- 
ous believes himself eclipsed by the lustre of his 
neighbour; that which is good in itself becomes 
|tn evil to him, and makes him wish it either re* 
moved or extinguished. 

II. Envy is an ill-natured vice, and is made 
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up of Wanness and inatice. It wishes the force 
of goodness restrained, and the measure of hap- 
piness abated! It laments over prosperity, and 
sickeni at the sight of health. It oftentimes 
wants spirit as well as good-nature/’ ' * ‘ 

IlL £nvji> like a cold *'poisoti , benumbs ami 
stupifies ; and thus, as if Vonscious its own 
impotence, it folds its arms in d^spair^ '^nd sits,^ 
cursing in a conuT. When it c^nqueis it is 
commonly in the dark; by treachery and under- 
mining, by calumny and dctracaion. 

Envy is no less foolibh than detestable; it is a* 
rice which they saj keeps no holiday, but is al^ 
ways in the wheel, and woiking upon its own 
disquiet. ^ 


KSTEEM. 

Esteem generally rises upon the degrees of sa- 
tisfaction ; an^ that wliich is best to us, we arc 
^apt to think is best in itself too. 


EXCELLENCIES OF YOUTH, 
r 

Young people, when supported by the consi- 
derations of competent skill and sufficiency, are 
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, generally hardy and*cnterprising. The licat of 
tiinr blood, the strength of their desires, makes 
them overlook difficulty, and prei^ upon danger 
witii unusual resolution, ll is true they arc 
often too unmanageable. 


• KXCKSS (»F JOY. 

* » 

The senses seem not to be built strong enough 
fur any greift Ajrcc of pleasure. A sudden excess 
of joy has sometinica proved mortal. It is as 
• dangeron» as gunpowder — charge too high and 
^you sj)Ht the barrel; it flashes too hard upon 
the tender organ and stupifies more than it 
pleases. * 


r\TiUVAGANCE. 


Indulgence of appetite, atfectation of figure, 
and over-proportioned ex])ense are strong temp- 
tations to injustiee. \ 


KXPERIEKrE. 


$ 

He vVho depends only upon his own experience, 
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has blit a few raateriais t9 work upon, lie is 
confined to narrow limits both of place and time, 
and is not fit to draw a large models and to pro- 
nounce upon business which is complicated and 
unusual. ' ' 


I. Those who despise fame^ seklom deserve^ it* 
We are apt to undervalue the purchase wo cannot 
reach, to conceal our poverty the better. It is a 
spark which kindles upon the best fuel, and burns ■ 
brightest in the bravest breast. 

II. Glow-worms will shine though under dt 
hedge, and w^ien the wine is generous, the least 
drop will sparkle. 


FANCY. 

It is not possible to build up to the model of 
the brain. Na,^ure does not furnish so fast as wc 
can think; for oftentimes the scenes of fancyi arc 
richer than those of creation. Gold shines no- 
where so, gloriously as in the miser's head ; and 
ambition makes a crown sparkle more than the 
jewels of the Indies. 
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F£AU. 

Wlieie fear has the ascendant, aW virtue grows 
precarious, and is ready to sumender at discretion. 


FFAIl or OLD - 

• • 

To iilraui of growing old, is to he^afiaid o 
growing wise, and of being iiniuoital ; as if we 
could he hnjipy too soon. Should we be sorry to 
see our voyage Hxed, and wish to start back when 
» we are just embarking ? This is to bo over- fond 
of our native country, and to hang about life a 
Tittle too meanly. 

• 

t 

, ILATTKHY. 

I, Flattoiy, to describe it in a word, is no bet- 

ter than interest under tlie disguise of friend- 
ship. It IS a smooth application to the vanity of 
another. \ ^ 

II. Flattery is an ensnaring quality, and leaves 
a very dangerous inrprcssion. It swells a man's 
imagination, entertains his vanity, and drives him 
to a dothgc upon his person. 


£2 « 
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III. Vlattery and indulgence make the passions 
eager and ungovernable; so that, like ill-bc- 
haved children, people arc apt to cry for every- 
thing they see. t 


"food for THE MIND. 

•k, , 

1 

The n\iud requires not, like an «arthcii^ vessel, 
to be filled up; convenient food and alirriPliT 
only will inflame it with a desire oP' knowledge, 
and ardent love of truth. — P lutarch. 


rOlilMALllTES. 

Some people are so fantastically fond of for- 
malities, as if they were the top perfections of hu- 
man nature ; and ihat it were in reality a more 
valuable and genteel quality to dress well, and 
come handsomely into a room, than to take a 
town, or to be fit to discharge the office of a 
privy counsellor. 


FORTITTOK. 

r 

I. Fortitude and greatness of mind,imake a 
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niai^ almost in vulnerable ; fence off the* stroke, 
turn the edge of an affront, and stiipify pain. 

II. Fortitude implies a firmnciSs and strength 
of mind, that enables us to do and suffSr as we 
ought. It rises ii])oii an op|>osilion, and, like a 
riverj swells the higher fur having its course 
stoi)pcd. 


X UIENOSHIF. 

I. Proud and contemptuous behaviour friglits 
away friendship, and makes it stand oiS'in dislike 
and aversion. Friendship, though not nice and 
excjptious, yet must not be coarsftly treated, nor 
used with distance or disdain. 

II. Friendship, to iimke it true, must have 
beauty, as well as strength ; charms to endear, 
as well as power to supply. 

III. Another advantage of friendship, is the 
opportunity of receiving good a^Vice. It is di^n- 
gcrous relying upon our own opinion. Affection is 
apt to corrupt the judgment, and men, like false 
glasses, generally represent their comiVexioii bet* 
ter than nature has made it; and as they are 
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likely to overflourish their own case, so their flat- 
tery is hardest to be discovered. 

IV. Friendship is not confined to the consult- 
ing paPt, it conies in likewise at the execution. 
Some cases are so nice, that a man Cdiniot af)- 
pear in tliem himself, but must leave the soliciting 
wholly to his friend. For *the purpoJjC, a man 
cannot reicommcnd himself withoulL vanit;', nor 
ask many limes without uneasiness. But a kind 
proxy will do justice to his merits/ redieve ins 
modesty, and effect his business ; and all witliout 
trouble, blushing, or imputation. 

V. Friendship is one of those few things which \ 
are the better for wearing. Alphoiisus the Wise, 
king of Arragoli, tells us, that all the acquisitions 
and pursuits of men, excepting four, ivcrc but 
baubles — namely, old wood to burn, old wine to 
drink, old books to read, and old fiiends to con- 
verse with. 

VI. There is pothing so agreeable to nature, 
ojfSo convenient to our affdiis, wdiethcr in pros- 
perity or in adversity, as friendship. — (hcERO. 

VII. A man has not every thing growing upon 
his own soil, and therefore is willing to baiter with 
his neighbour. 
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_ Friendship improves happiness^ and 

abates misery by the doubling of our joy, and 
dividiiigi^oiir grief. — Cicero. • 

IX. Friendship is composed of a single soul 
iifliabitifig a^air of bodies. — Aristotle. 


GENERAL KINDNESS. 

The sense of having communicated satisfaction 
is naturally* delightful. — Hobbes. 


GENEROSITY OF YOUTH. 

Young people are observed to be remarkably 
obliging, and to part with their penny more freely 
than others. This disposition, when it runs out 
to indiscretion, ^proceeds sometimes from want of 
thought, and a just value of their own interest ; 
sometimes from an overkind opinion of the world, 
and sometimes from vanity; which happens as 
often as pnde, sloth, or libertiuisia meet together. 
The first makes them eager for regard, and the 
latter to do nothing that deserves it. 

They would gladly shine, but the polishing part 
is too^ rough for their delicacy. There is too 
much time, dmdgtng, and danger in the path of 
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merit and they are loath to purchase it fvtr.*hO 
high an expense. Tins makes them court that 
with their pu^sc which tlicy despair of from any 
perfornlance : they lliink to bribe the world to uii 
esteem, and to cover their insignihcances wfih 
profusion. n 


A oiiNKnors Tl‘:Min u. 


A temper that is gcuerons and hunlane, is wil- 
ling to overlook, to excuse, and wait for bettor 
usage, to pity the uneven starts and inisperforiu- 
anccs of life iin<l conversation. < 


IJLOIIY. 


Glory is the ambition of a heio ; but wealth 
and pleasure arc vulgar aims. When honour ha's 
once gained the adections, they scorn to admit a 
rival. This waa.the passion that pushed on Tlio- 
n^istoclcs and Elrasidas ; that raised tlie style of 
Thucydides; that formed the greatness of Philip 
and Alexander. This is that which gives the 
heart an^l the head their last improvement, 
sharpens the invention and the sword, and shows 
ns all the wonders of art, of cotiduct, and of 
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Had it not been for tins noble &rdoiir, 
men would have stopped at bare convenience; 
the i^rowtli of science and ingenuiity would have 
been chocked, and life not graced will) much 
oftuimcilt arfti magnitiocncc. The llliorlian co- 
bad been lost, •the Cauun inausoleuin and 
h'gyplian jj\n3nn(ls ifnbuilt 


iJOOl>-N VTl'Ufv. 




f 


I. (lond-natiuc is w^illing to nuiko excuses, 
and interpret things to the best sense ; and al- 
ways dii>es the ica'^ons for clemency as far as 
they will go, (lood-naturc considers that igno- 
rance lb oftciitiines at the head uFu»fiiiilt, and that 
fear*und pleasure arc stiong temptations to strain 
upon conscience and honour. 

II, Good-nature will teach us to stifle our re- 

sentments, to dissemble the pain, and smother 
the injury, rather than let them break out to the 
disturbance of another. ' ^ 


OOOONESa. 

I. Goodness is an inclination to promote the 
happiness of another. It disposes people to com- 
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muriicsfcc advantage, to improve the world, OTju^cu , 
make power and satisfaction mure general. 

II. Goodness, like the river Nile, overflows its 

banks to enrich therSotl, and to throw plenty into 
the country* ‘ * ‘ 

III. Goodpess is generous and diffusive : it is 
largeness of mind and sweetbess of teniper — bal- 
sam in 1,he blood, and justice sublimated to a 
richer spirit. 

IV. Goodness is justice and somewhat more. 

Goodness is modest and sinccie, inoffensive and 
obliging : it ruffles and disturbs nobody, nor puts 
any thing to pain without necessity. . 

V. Where goodness is predominant, there is ii 
noble forwardness for public benefit, an ardour to 
relieve the wants, to remove the oppressions, and 
better the conditions of all mankind. 


GOVERNMENT 

I 

^ Were every pne permitted to carve out his own 
satisfaction, people would be apt to pursue tlie 
injury loo close, and strike immediately on re- 
ceiving the blow. They would often do t1iem« 
selves right at the first smart of an affront/ when 
the p^vocatioo was fresh, and the anguish most 
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sfihjing. Passing too eagerly upon a provocation 
loses t^ie guard, and lays open the body : caltn* 
ness ah|4 leisure and deliberation * do the busi* 
ness much better. * * 


• A gheat man. 

A grcat^'Vtian is affable in his conversation, ge- 
iicro^J^ in his temper, and immovable in« what he 
lias maturely resolved upon« And as prosperity 
<Iocs not nfakc him haughty and imperious, so 
neither does adversity sink him into meanness 
'‘and dejection ; for if ever he shows more spirit 
|than ordinary ; it is when he is ill-used, and the 
world frowns upon him. In short, he is equally 
removed from the extremes of servHity and pride, 
and scorns either to trample upon a worm, or 
sneak to an emperor. 


GUIJ.T. 

Sickness and suffering come with double forqe 
upon guilt. Anguish of mind lessens the strength, 
as well as increases the smart. It is like a wound 
in the sword-hand, the man is disaU^ in that 
which should defend him ; he drops his guard, 
and his heart lies open to the next pass. . 
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HAPPINJifc'S. 

The way to*be liappy ib to take our measures 
from Aature, and ^keep within 'the compass of 
convenience ; to retrench our desires, and sink 
them towanU an indifference, for when our fancies 
arc hijAhfed, tliey are apt to grow leverisli, and 
ra\e aftei: even danger or impossibility. 

HARDNESS 01* HEART. 

He that is sensible of no evil but what lie feels 
has a Inrd heart ; and he that can spare no kind- 
ness from himself, has a narrow soul. * 


HKAETH, 

Health is the basis of improvement, and ouglit 
to be consulted. Without this the measures for 
education are broken, the instruments of thought 
are lost, and the progress of knowledge impiac- 
ticablc. 


t HEARING* „ 

The sense of hearing, as well as tliat of sight, 
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, se^'jstabc of a superior order to the rest, it com- 
niand^ a^isfaotion at a greater distance, strikCwS 
afiner4^olu0,and makes a single object divide it- 
self without lessenins:. ♦ * 


llEllEinyAttV NOlilLlTY* 

« 

Qftiat actioas, in which we had no slvarc, can- 
not properly be any part of onr commendation, 
especially if wc want abihiics to imitate tlieni. It 
IS a si^n that a man is very poor when he has no- 
rthing of hts own to appear in ; but is forced to 
|patch up his figure with the relics of the dead, and 
rifle tomb-stones and monuments for reputatioiu 
If ajman could bequeath Lis virtuos by will, and 
settle his sense, and leuriiing, and resolution upon 
his children, as certainly as he can his lands, a 
brave ancestor would be a mighty privilege. 


UKKOKS. 

* ^ 

It were well if there were fewer heroes; for I 
scarcely ever heard of any, excepting Hercules, 
but did more mischief than good. Tjiese over- 
grown mortals commonly use tlicir w'ill with their 
right hand, and their reason with their* left. 
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Their pride is their title, and their power^-puts 
them in possession. Their pomp ir fur/'ished 
from rapine, ahd their scarlet is dyed witt> ^'.timati 
blood.' If wrecks <eind ruins and desolation of 
kingdoms are marks of greatness, why do not 
we worship a tempest, and erect a statue to 
the plague ? a panegyric 'upon an ^jarthquakc 
is every j.ot as reasonable, as uppn micli conqnpsts 
as these. 


HONESTY. > 

Honesty is the best security in nature ; it doeS|, 
business without expense, ^trouble or delay ; it 
takes no advantage of mortality, of the warjt of 
writings, of the ambiguity of words, or the omis- 
sion of forms. 


HONOUR. 

I 

^ 1. The prospect of honour to a generous mind, 
is the chief incitement to all great undertakings. 
This consideration polishes arts and sciences, 
makes mqn industrious in improving their under- 
standings, and resolute in exposing their per- 
sons for the public service. 
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^ir. A mail of honour will ratlier starve than be 
iulseAo solemn engagement. 

ll>;^he temple of honour stands open to all 
comers, and the peasant In^ an opportunity of 
bbing a5 grebt as a prince. 


• HOPK. 

1. Hope keeps the mind easy, and expecting, 
and fenced off anxiety and spleen. It is some- 
times^ so sprightly and rewaiding a quality,, 
^that the pleasure of expectation exceeds that of 
fruition. It refines upon the lichuess of nature^ 
and paints lieyoud the life : and when the re- 
ality is thus outshined by the ime^i nation, suc- 
cess is a kind of disappointment ; and to hope 
IS better than to have. Besides, hope has a cre- 
ditable complexion ; it throws a generous con- 
tempt upon ill-usage, and looks like a handsome 
defiance of a misfortune ; as wh 9 should say, you 
aic somewhat troublesome now, but I shall cqji- 
cpier you hereafter. And thus a man makes an 
honourable exit, if he docs nothing farther. His 
heart ^ beats against the enemy when ^lie is just 
expiring, and discharges the last pulse in the face 
of death. « 
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II. Must we hope without means? Yes ! W'liy . 
not ? when we work them out of our nvdus- 
try. Pray what means was there, to the 

world U ith ? there was neither timber nor tools, 
to raise the building, and yet you* see what ‘a 
noble pile it i^. Why should we suppose a mira- 
cle so strange a thing, sinc'e nature Ir^rself was 
produced«>this way ? He that ^nade•seco/^^Z Ctjivses 
can as easily work without, as with them. To 
will and to do, is the same thing With an al- 
mighty power* If we could cure a fever Vith a 
wish, decree up a house, and make what we,^ 
would consequent upon inclination, in such a^, 
case we need not tie ourselves to application and 
materials. The bare tiat of our will would ^give 
birth to the idea, and make it start out into 
existence without any more ado. 

IIT. Hope is a vigorous principle ; it is fur* 
nisbedwith light and heat, to advise and execute. 
It sets the head and heart to work, and ani- 
nv^tes a man to. do his utmost; and thus, by per- 
petually pushing, and assurance, it puts a dif- 
ficulty out of countenance, and makes a seeming 
impossibil;ty give way. 

IV. To fancy a thing practicable is the way to 
makeatso. Posmni quia posse videntur^ is an 
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useful maxim. To hope is the way to have, and 
the )^uc often owing to belief and expectation. 

^ « , HUM IN MPE. 

Unman life is l\V.6 a game at clice, wdiere we 
ought to^i.hrow for Miat is most commodious to 
uSj^ljut to be tcontent with our casts let them be 
never so unfortunate-— Plato. 

/ 

HUMlLITt. 

^ Humility does not make us either servile or in<» 
sensible ; it does not oblige us to be ridden at 
the jpleasure of every coxcomb : We may show 
our dislike of an imperious humour, as well as of 
any other foolish action ; both for the benefit of 
others, and in vindication of our own rights. 


HUMOURS OF CHILDREN. 

There is a great variety in the humours of chil-» 
dren ; some seem to have their tempers made in 
a finer mould than others. Tliey ar^ particu* 
larly " generous and disinterested, mild and go- 
vernable, and easily gained by gentle Usage / and 
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some are no less remarkable for qualities of dis> 
advantage. Now, though some slcm^tr cU7rK>si- 
tioDS to this difiPerence may take tlieir trout 
nature,* and grow out of constitution, yet man- 
ners are generally the result of edudatioh. It'is 
the advantage or neglect of discipline, the dif- 
ference of management, ahd the fopfe of ev- 
ample, which produces this variety, and qial^es 
children succeed or miscarry. 


IDLENESS. 

Idleness is an inlet to disorder, and luakcs^ 
way for liccutioiisuess. People that have uO' 
tiling to do ate quickly tired of their own com • 
pany. 


IGNOKANCK. 

Our power ia often confined because of our ig* 
t>t>rance ; because we do not know how to make 
the most of things, and put actives and pussirrs 
together. 
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ILL BOOKS. 


A'L,^l-t)Ook well written, is like poisoning a 
fountain that runs for ever.* A man foay rlo 
nftschic? thi8 way, as long as the world lasts. 
He is a nuisance I'o future agesi, and lays a 
snare for those who dre yet unborn. 


1L1.-USA'GK. 

, Narfire grows wild by ill-usage, like l)iids that 
• have been shot at ; and it neither loves, nor tiusis 
^^so much as before. 


# IMAGINATION, 

I. The object is overflourished by the fond- 
ness of imagiftRttOD, which usually paints beyond 
the life, and sticks in the outward varnish, with- 
out having either leisure or capacity to discover 
the coarseness underneath. > 

[I. Some people are strangely overset with 
their imagination ; they lose their health with 
anxiety to preserve it, and kill themselv^es for fear 
of dying. 
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immateriality of the soul. 

L Immateriality resembles the , the 

building. Now thrre is oo arguing from the 
outside to the inside. What if thvi ca'oe of <x 
row of houseg be the same, ‘‘docs this hinder the 
furniture from being diifcienK Angels ase allowed 
to be sp,\rits of a superior kind, ,potwithstand~ 
ing the common privilege of incorpoiiety ; and 
for the same reason, there may, for^ {flight wc 
know, be some original disputes between 1 uman 
souls. 

II, Immateriality, in the subject of the soul,- 
may stand for the^/?t*W in heraldry. Now it does 
not follow, because the ^eld is the same, that the 
charge must bt so too. No, the quality* and 
credit of the coat, depends very much on the 
latter distinction. Further, one human body is 
made better than another, and wliy not the soul ? 
The difference jn capacity and action seems to 
nv^ke this supposition not improbable ; and to af- 
firm that this hypothesis is inconsistent with the 
justice and goodness of God, is a mistake; for 
the blessings of heaven are all favour, and may 
be distributed at pleasure. God is not bound to 
all creatures noble and happy alike, ncitiier 
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achially done so. Lastly, this supposition 
QgT.^\ witli the notion of lieroisti^ so* much be- 
lie ved**in tJie earlier ages of^ the world*/ These 
Igjroes wcroi supposed to have a peculiar alii- 
auee.to the divine uaturo, and that ihcir minds, 
as well a,s their limbs, were made bigger than 
other mortals. 


IMrERIOUSNKSS. 

Jinpcrioiisiiess and freak aic never willingly 
/obeyed ; they are grievances which suggest mu- 
* tinous thoughts. The people who arc thus in- 
sulted run up their pedigree to Aci^am ; they ap- 
peal to original equality ; they cry out, that this 
court of juiisdiction ij> but of later erection, and 
that ffom the beginning it was not so. 

1MP0TE^CB. » 

« . 

Where ignorance and ill*.will abound, impo- 
tence is the beat security. Could unbenevolent 
minds do what they please, honest men would 
have an ill time of it, virtue would be *cxtermin- 
ated, and order thrown into, confusion. . , 
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tttPVOEKOE. 

’ ]. Cpn^dence presseth forwaf^pon 

ivei^ appearance of advantage, and thiciks 
.liing above his management or his mind, is 
lot eamly discouraged by the greatnesti of an at* 
:empt, by the quality of rivals, or b/ the fre- 
quency of miscarriage. He is ready to rally a!te r 
ft defeat j and grove more troublesome^ by denia 1 
r&us, where his force is too feeble, he prei^xils by 
jiot of impudence, and people are stormed out of , 
their reasons and inclinations, plagued into a 
boi^lian^, and forced to yield in their own de-* 
^ncp., t, 


; n. Imiiudcttce is a fSsculty of great use to pliay a 
ptiae '^ith, or to carry on an imposture ; there- . 
fore ;.yoot quacks, figure-flingers, petdfe^gers 
i^'it^blicm plotters, cannot live well witliout 
(t enables a man to flourish, rail and romance 
^..twtjtt^ra^Q. >It makes impertinences shine, 
j^t^^^gi^iiitiea to seem .credible, and turns rats- 
mm.'jlnto elv^ t»t<e: ,^d when matters are 
If^^l^ 'to.'aplupkT^n^d the crowd drawn out, 
WAMha^^ri^Ofjmmething extraordhtary^ then, 

come to Mahomet, he 


i> ^nfles^etid to go to the mountain. 
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Thus, by entertaining the compatiy.wUh* a lest, ; 

the pV}phct is disengaged^ and the inimemad* , 
journtd to a liore convenient seasoit* f 
IIL iPTen of forehead arc nsagtitficenCiiTi^eir ’ 
pr(9mises^ and infallible in their prescrijiftiohsii 
They love to. ensure U cause, and y^ldom talk 
under certeMnty and demonstration. This talent 
makes them ot\pn succeed against modest men 
of much greater sufficiency, where the competi- 
tion is go^vned by a popular choice. 


tKAOEQUACY OF MAN TO HlMS£t>E. 


Great men want supporters, as well aa-Others^ 
and wise men will provide them. A good mati 
oftonVants an assistant to direct his judgmeiit 
and quicken his industry. 


inclinations 0% YOUTH. 

♦ 


If the genius of young people ]«as suited MpF' 
Uieir professions, the world wo^Id improve 
and there would be a greater progress made. ’iii' 
arts and sciences. ' Bdt pride and ibiUii^ 
all. Nature lies one way, atid fri^nda^^^',,^^^' 
ferment anotlier ; ' and we rtattlrt 
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best penny, or the best i>ost, right or wiong, ^ 
OurWarents will have it so ; we must fly fe^yond 
> the sVength 6f our pinions, and be bredjt^ big- 
ger business than r/e are born to. Born,”l mean, 
with respect to capacity, not cortditi»/h. Thi* 
pulpit and |the bar, to i^fieution nothing else, 
sometimes suffer by this* fondness*^ and par- 
tiality. , 


INOEPENDENCK. ' 

He that iias the business of life at his dispo-> 
sal, and has nobody to account to for his minutes, 
but God and himsdf, may, if he pleases, be happy 
without drudging for it. Ho needs nc»t flattei 
the vain, nor be tired with the impcitineut, nor 
stand to the courtesy of knavery and folly. Ho 
needs not dance after the caprice of a humourist, 
nor bear a part in the extravagance of another. 
His fate does pot hang upon any man's face ; a 
stnile will not transport him, nor a frown ruin 
him ; for his fortune is better fixed, than to float 
upon the pleasure of the nice and changeable*. 

11. Independence gives easiness to the mind, 

. and vigour for enterprise and imagination. A 
of independence has nothing to strike a 
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dani[) upon his genius to overawe his ihought^, or 
check the range of his fancy. 


% INIAXCV Oh sriKNCK. 

t 

In tlie ^gininiig (?f the world, men had more 
gL'iporeal forae, than aftcrwaids, Tli6 reason 
of tijis allotment was probably to supply their de- 
fect of^irt. In those early ages, they were 
more giants in their limbs than in their under, 
standings. In this infancy of science, extraor- 
dinary strenglli seems but necessary ; liOw other- 
wise, when invention was not come forward, when 
they^wanted instruments, when they had little of 
mathematical diieetion, could they have culti- 
tivated the earth, built houses, or managed their 
carriages ? But when the mind grew large, 
the body grew less, and business went on as vvuill 
as formerly. • 

. ’X 


TNFKKIOKS, 

All (Jegi^s of inferiority should 1)6 treated ten- 
<leily. Men arc apt lo fancy the lower ground 
a disad\antage at the best. But if you 
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I 

their fate, and trample upon them, they will 
cerwnly rebeU No distinctions of birth, no pri- 
vileged of fortiine, can ever reconcile them to ar- 
bitrary sway. 

iWoCENCE AND I REMORSE., 

« 

There* is avast difference between a luartp* 
and a malefactor^ in the point of suffering ; the 
6r3t seldom feeling half with the others *^he cause 
is a powerful lenitive, and rebates the edgh of th( 
calamity ; but remorse of conscience, and dis- 
mal prospects, load the execution, and are tei- 
rible additions to pain. 

% — 

INNOCENCE AND VIRTUE. 

Innocence is a bold quality, and virtue a mos' 
admirable defence. They throw cheerfulness anc 
vigour into the. spirits, and give us the counte 
iwmce of a superior being. 


INTELLECTUAL PLBA8URES||( 

Intellectual pleasures arc of a nobler kind than 
any others. They belong to beings of the highest 
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onlejT. They are the inclinations of heaven^ and 
the entertainments of the Deity. 


INTEMPERANCE. 

T. Intemperance is*a dangerous c'/rapaniotu It 
throws pg&ple olF their guard, betrays them to a 
<^^oat many iAdeeenctes, to ruinous passions, to 
disadvantages in fortune; makes them discover 
aecrets^Vifive foolisli bargains, engage in play, 
and %ftcn to stagger from the tavern to the 
stews. 

11. By intemperance, weakness is discovert 
and lU-humour improved. The heat of wine 
maizes the malice creep out, war^is the snake, 
and gives vigour to the poison. 

INTRINSIC WORTH. 

Glow-worms will shine, though under a hedge ; 
and when the wine is generous, the last drop >ill 
sparkle. 


JUSTICE IN LOOKS. 

Since it is in our |:)ower, not to give a wrong 

G 2 
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sign* one should not prevent the intcndmei)ts of • 
provMence. To wash over a coarse or insignifi- 
cant weaning, is to counterfeit naturc^s coin* 
We ought to be just in our looks, as well as in our 
actions, for the mind may be declared one way 
no less thari'»the other* A man might as good 
break his word as his face, especially upon some 
critical Cbcasions* ** 


THB KNAVKUY i>V COVKTOUSNESS. i 

The knavery of covetous men is as indispiu- 
able as an axiom ; and ought to be supposed as 
a postulatum in business. They are false by iie- 
^cessity of prtnciple, and want nothing bnj an 
occasion to show it* Conscience and covetous- 
ness are never to be reconciled ; like fire and 
water, they always destroy each other, according 
tef^the predominancy of the element* 

KKOWLEDOE. 

Knowledge is the consequence of Imct and 
multitude of days are fittest to teach wis- 
dom. 
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KN(lvn.El>OK IS KOT POWER. j 

Tlioi/gh power IS often tbc consequence 0/ know^ 
UiflffOy jn't it% is far from being the same^ thing, as 
some, have aflirniocL* A man may ^ow how to 
fence whci] his arms arc cut off ; and yet the idea 
of the art will not enable him for the practice^ 

' Tie may know how to build a ship,, when nei- 
ther wood por iron is near him ; but the skill in 
his he^d and bis liand will not do bis business ; 
therefore, knowledye alone is not power, 

THE L\NOUAOE OF THE COUNTENANCE. 

Tfle meaning of sounds are uncertain, and tied^ 
to particular times and places; but the language 
of the face is fixed and universal. Its contents 
and refusals arc everywhere alike. A smile h^s 
the same form and sense in China as with us. 
It' looks were as arbitrary as words, conversatjgn 
would be more in the dark ; and a traveller 
would be obliged to learn the counteuances as 
well as the tongues of foreign countries. 
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THR LANGCAGK OF TUK FACE. 

As\lie language of the face is universal^ so is 
it very comprehensive. No laconicjsm cyin reach 
it. It !s \hc short-hand of the mind, and crowds 
a great deartn a little rooin. A man may look 
a sentence as soon as speak a word. '^Kie strokes 
are smafl, but so masterly drawn' that jon may 
easily collect the image and proportions of wlmt 
they resemble. 

THE LAST ALT r»l? LIFE. 

The last act of life is sometimes like the last 
number in a sum. ten times greater than all the 

t 

' rest. • 


LEARNING 

Learning gives us a fuller conviction of the 
inSiperfections of our nature; which, one would 
tUuk, might dispose us to modesty : for the more 
a man knows, the more he discovers his igno- 
rance. 


A LIAR. 

I. A liar is a public nuisance; he disheartens 
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belief, makes reality suspected, and one honest 
man a stranger to the other. ; 

II. 4 hsir docs his part to make the origans of 
speech ^scless, to defeat life business of lau- 
gq^e, and to ruin the invention letters. 
II 1 US, if the infection should spr.ad, and the 
custom gam ground, the tongue at last would be 
^ood for nothing but tasting ; for, as to» the talk- 
ing part, nobody would mind it; and thus, by 
this li/.ehcc, brutes would be better company 
than men, and more intelligible to each other. 
Birds and beasts are creatures of sincerity ; their 
sounds and their signs are certain, and it is easy 
to come at their meaning ; but a liar is beyond 
con^)rcIiension ; lie is all mysteiy and riddle^ 
and it is impossible to learn his language. 


LTBERTINE AUTHORS. y 

I'he opinion of the ancients *is not at all un- 
charitable, which affirmed, that those who I£ave 
an ill book behind them, and murder in their 
graves, will have new torments as long as the 
misclHcf works, and be under a growing misery. 
These are sod conclusions, and I wish all mer- 
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cenc^y 

tfaemV 


and libertine authors would considci 


UBERTINISM. 




Libcrtfij^sin, being so frightfully threatened by 
the New T^amcnt, took check at the icsUaint, 
and looking out for an easier belief, too*ii» refuge in 
Dciszn. • • 


MBKKTV. 

L Libel ty affords great opportunities for the 
improvement of reason. It gives leisure for 
reading and contemplation ; for an acquaintance 
with men and things ; and for looking into the 
history of timfe and nature.. , 

II. Liberty is a latitude of practice, witliin the 
compass of law and religion ; a standing clear of 
mferior dependencies and private jurisdictions. 

V 


/ EIFE, 

• 

I. Life was given for noble purposes, and 
therefore we must not part witli it foolishly. It 
must not be thrown up* in a pet, nor saciihced to 
a quarrel, nor whined away in love. The true 
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» (.'fc/Miiate of being is not to be taken lyoiJMgfe bnt 
action. A man, as he manages himself, may die 
old at tliiity, oi a child at fourscore. To nurse 
up the* vital flame as lung^as the niattet will 
ItWt, is not always good husbandry. I^^is much 
b^'iUo cover it will' an extinguishe- of honour, 
than to lot it consuyie till it burns blue, and lies 
^gonizing within the socket, and at length goes 
out m no perfume. 

fl. What is this life but a circulation of little 
mean actions? We lie down ^ and rise again, 
^Ircss and undress, feed and wax hungry, work 
or play, and are weary, and then we lie down 
iigam, and the circle returns. — Bishop Burnet* 

LUXURY OF THOUGH r. 

The luxury of thonr/kl seems no less than that 
of the palate. The discovery of a great 
tion may be as moving as Epicurism. The en- 
tertainments of PJato were as high-seasoned as 
those of Apicius ; and Archimedes, by his beha- 
viour seetiLs to have passed his time as plea- 
santly as Sardinapalus. ^ 
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tYIXG. 

I. Lying is a mean and a cowardly 

and altogether unbecoming a persor of i!ionouf. 
Aristotle l^Jicom. iv. 1.) Jays it down fo^* a 
maxim, that ? brave man is Q^ear in his. discourse, 
and keeps close to the truth ; and Plutarch calls 
lying the vice of a slave. 

II. Lying in discourse is a disagreement be- 
tween the speech and the mind of the speaker ; 
when one thing is declared and another meant, 
and words are no image of thoughts. Hence it 
will follow, that he who mistakes a falsity for 
truth, is no liar in reporting his judgment ; and, 
on the other side, he that relates a matter wliich 
he believes to be false, is guilty of lying, though 
hf/*speaks the truth. A lie is to be measured by 
<1^ conscience of him that speaks, and not by 
the truth of the proposition. 

(11. Lying is a breach of the articles of social 
commerce, and an invasion upon the fundamental 
rights of society. 

IV, Lying has a ruinous tendency : it strikes 
a damp upon business and pleasure, and dis- 
>olves the cement of society. Like giinpowder 
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.'tTis all noise and smoko; it darkcns^fle afr, di*--^ 
tnil)S tlie si^ln, and blows np as far as it ixacbe.'^. 
Nolx^ij^ean close witli a liar: tl/bre is dangei 
in lli’e oont‘sj|)oiulcnco ; and ifiore tlian wo 
iitU III ally liatc tlioso who make it tliei/biisincss 
1o <le??m!^ ns. * ^ 

W»>rejying nnivirsal it would destruv the 
^ledit of i)Ook*« and records, make tlio past aj^es 
nisij^nificant, and almost confine onr know'ledi;!* 
to oin Ibe senses. Wc must travel by the eom- 
fiass, nr by the stars; fur asking: the way would 
'only misguide us. 


MVriKH \Ml THOTJGKTj 

• 

What aftinity^has thinking witli sucli attributes 
thesfr^' No more than there is between a sy4|o- 
L*ism and a yaid wand. In a word, if thinking 
IS essential to then all must 

and if bO, stocks and stones wdll borne in for their 
share of privilege. But, if all nmtter does not 
Ihnik^ none can ; for the essence of all matter is 
the same, Jt implies as much of a contradic-* 
tion fin ?/iuffrr to Uthik, as fur a man to lie a 
horse. 
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MFDALS AXT> COINS. 

Medals an’cl coins, tliongh they arc vajuj bh* 
lanties, yet signify little in exchange and CDini.-Mn^ 
nsc ; an ' if a man has any debt to pay, or (‘oin- 
inodities to buy, King rhailes\ nnage'aiui supci- 
scription will do him more service the" Cu'sars. 
The reason why these ihi-igs aiu soiiiotnnes 
much valued, is not becaftso they arc old, but 
usofiil. They often reefity clironology, and ex- 
jilain history, and retrieve seveuil inatcTial pails 
of Icaining, which might otlierwisc have beeii^ 
irrecovoiably lost. 


MKX VrJlhTTS HOOKS. 

I 

take measures wholly from hooksy without 
^looking into men and business, is like travelling 
map, where, though countries and cities are 
well enough distinguished, yet villages and private 
seats arc either overlooked, or too generally 
marked for a stranger to find : and thoielbic he 
that would be a master must draw from the hie, 
as well as copy from originals, and join theory 
and experience together. 
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PLEASURES 



'rii^ satisfactions of tlie mind arc fnore at coiu- 
than those of the body. •A inaii may th'^Kh 
nf®a liaiKlsomc pciftirmance, or a iiotifj/1 which 
please*: trill? ^STfusli^tetire. Tins entCtLainmcnt is 
riady wi^^i^littlc warding* or exponcK A short 
>j^C()lk<iion biyigs itfiipou the stagc» Iwi^htons 
tlic idea, and makes k shine as muck as when it 
Uiis fn^t stamped upon the memory. 


THE 

The mind is heaven-born, and conics imme- 
diate^’ out of the hands of Cod. • 

f 

MlllACLPS. \ 

Is it not extravagant to expect a miracle '^ 
at all. I believe wo aio assisted witli many more 
iniiacles than we are awaie of. Feu' the pnrpcJse, 
a man in a storm prays that lie may escape Ixiing 
wrecked. I desire to know vvhelhor he thinks it 
])ossil>le for him to he the bettei fur his devotions ^ 
If he does not, he is an impertinent atheist for 
nsing them : if lie docs, ho must believe that 
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^Providenc%i|^will interpose, and disarm nature, oiT 
divert licr violence. Now, to check second causes 
m their career, to change their motion, or ^ lay 
them asleep before' they are spent, is no less a 

racle tlia'- to act without them. ’ 

X • 

( 


lllK 

I. The miser enlarges his f'K'siros as lieli. TJe is n 
gulf witiiout a bottom, and all tlie success in the 
world will never fill hinu Sometimes the cagci- 
ness of his appetite makes him snap at a shadow^^* 
and drop the substance. Thus, Crassus lost him- 
self, his equipage, and his army, by ovt^r^ti amine 
for the Paitlfian gold. Thus the MaresehaJ i3a- 
lagny v.as oii'sted of the sovereignty of Oamluay, 
1^'tlie covetousness of his lady, who sold the 
^paiiiaids the stores which should have maiii- 
^ned the garrison. And thus the biiit of a 
cheap bargain, 'or a large interest, often helps a 
man to 5tolcn'‘goods and cracked titles. 

II. The miser is seldom without pain : the 
shortness of human foresight, the uncertainly of 
accidents, and the knavery of men haunt his ima- 
gination with all tiic possibilities of danger. He 
starts at every new appearance, and is always 
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^.Ukinjj^ cuicl solicitous for fear of a si^)i 
a m^lit-'ConlincI, llic least noise alyns 

lie ontftiy. 


the 

j;oj 


i • ' 

LiUi 

liiiu, and 

him appifhensive of the ont^iy. 

loss of a battle, os the revolution of a 
kVngdoiR cloSs not aflect the miser half s?»fcuch as 
ifnith's or moiK y-scrivener’s 
L ai^c fe. Here,Tthough the inisWtmuj is rc- 
Ujote, hois u(jt inseikible ; indeed, it is^the only 
Jynipalhy lie seems/ capable of. But then the 
aj^oiiies he lies iinflor when he comes to be 
toucln'd in his own case; when a bond or a moit- 
• theic IS nothiujjcau suppoit his spiiils 

oi keep him witliiu the compass of decency. How 
passionately does he lament over the parchment 
carcass, w’hcn the soul of the security is depaited ! 
His *iumour and his soul js put into mourniui^, 
and so*%vould the rest of his person, wcie it |iot 
Ibr the charge. I 


MlsFOllTlTNKS. 


He that gets a fall when on full speed comes oil 
well if he breaks not his limbs. 
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MONKV. 

An immoderate love of money bimils those fc'cnc- 
rous dispositions itien were sent into the wodd^ 
with. contiiies their affections to tlicir pock- 
ets, and shrinks up tlunr de'‘ire3 nito'*iTic jiiurow 
and scandalous compass their own .iis. 

Their nature is so impoverr.hcd hy thcii ill nniy. , 
nagomenl, that they arc n<ifct able to spaio oiu* 
kind wish for themselves, nor expend one gene- 
rous thought in favour of another. 

MUSIC. 

Music \vj3‘ anciently used in the best company, 
and upon the greatest occasions. It was tlie en- 
^»‘*uinment of people of f|uality ; it boro a pail in 
(the magnificence of tiiumphs, and in the solem- 
nities of religion. The heathen liturgy consUt<‘d 
paitly in liymns, and their sacrifices were offered 
lip with music, as Plutarch informs us. The 
Jewish service, though with a proper divinity, 
was likewise thus regulated; and, by the Scrip- 
ture descriptions, seems to he pei formed with that 
exquisitcncss as if nothing but the New Jerusa- 
lem could reach the harmony of the old. The best 
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i>oc*t.s tljoui^lit lliis entertainment gre^enbugh far 
llio Mlysitin Fields, and St. John brought it 
into/l.e^^n, (ir into the milJcnnml paradisiacal 
winch IS next to it, (Rev. xiv.) liidtcd 
music, whej^ lightly oidered, cannot b' Referred 


too tor 


It rc?^ci 


cutes and exalts the mind at 


lltr T ihil: fnne. It composes the passions, affords 
a stioiig pleasure, find excite|^ a noWeness of 


thought. 


/ 


I hi: or mi sic. 

The power of music is more wonderful than the 
i'oiivcyance. How strangely does it awaken the 
luiml. It infuses an unexpected vigour, makes 
ilie impiCb''ioii agreeable and sprightly, and seems 
to fuimdi a new capacity, as well as a nowi^p- 
(lortunitv of suti.sfuction. It raises and faujii, 
and counterchanges the passions at an iiiiac- 
countable rate. It charms and transpoits, raffles 
and becalms, and governs with an almost arbitrary 
untbority. There is scarcely any constitution so 
heavy, or any reason so well fortified as to be 
ubsoli/tely proof against it. Ulysses, as much a 
hero as he v/as, durst not trust himself with the 
syrens' ^^iccb : ho knew, if he had not waxed up 
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'liis ears would quickly have spoiled Iiis plii^^^ 
losophy. 


mutual UEPJLNUENrK. , 

There is a reciprocal dc^v^Alu^f^lc • . /Ti ilif 
{greatest and^thc least ; and^die best ti^uie but 
a cyjiher^ wheie it stands alqpe. ^ 

» 

MUTABILITY OF LIFE. 


People do not consider that the best motul n, 
not without alloy; and that there are spots in the 
sun. But let the event be never so lucky, the sa- 
tisfaction vull, wither, and the appetite wi‘ar oil’ in 
time. Diamonds grow dim by being looked upon, 
and music may play till the ears are almost 
^i'ated. 


NATIONAL FELONY. 

f 

n 

Does a felon suffer for stealing ? No, not for 
stealing, but for not stealing enough. The man 
took but a horse or a cow, whereas had he stolen 
a country, as the Romans did Cyprus, he iiad 
been safe from prosecution ; and inoie than that, 
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iilo intamy would liavo viinislied, aijd lie would 
Ji.ivr- hiMid notliin;^ of* his being jf ixialefactor. 

it IS which diaws tlrc blemibh and 
o^.iiishinent upon him, and Ik? is peifecli^ luincd 
tor want of |^ower. ^ 


national iNjrsTiei:. 


Did not the four j^roat monarchies of anticpiity 
v-tand mostly upon a bottom of injustice ? J)id 
tliey nut giow up by unreasonable quarrels, and 
(■\('l‘^slvt‘ icvengc, by lavage and bloodshed, by 
di'pnpiilating count! ies, and by laying cities into 
iiiMious heaps ^ Tuliy is so fiank as to tell us, that 
if tl^p Homans would ha\e been cxJlctly just, re- 
(Ivunrhtm ernt ad casas — tliey must have given 
the conquered nations their country again : ttiey 
must have rebigJied their empire and their wealtl^ 
shrunk into peasantry, and retired to their ^Id 
cottages. • ^ 

\ \TUUAI. AFFECTION. 


Natftre, like Naici.ssus, is strangely taken with 
its own reflcclion. A conformity of opinion and 
desire looks like a multiplication of one’s self. A 
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man sees lii? own being, as it were, doubled and*^, 
extended iniV'i friend, and then it is no wonder if 


he loves him. 


NATURE NOT TO BE 


Altliough life is often lavVshcd away jo 
purposes^yet it is* not good’) to strain too iiuu li, 
and set nature upon the tent((TS. A man may be 
too covetous of understanding, and a mi&er in 
his head, as well as in his pocket* 


NEW MVDK NOJULl'lV. 

To affirm that a family raised to nobility by tlic 
present king, is not as good as one raised 1)y the 
Corcpieror, is a reflection upon liis present nf^ajesty. 
}(l supposes his judgment or his authority less con- 
siderable than that of his predecessors ; and tl at 
the fountain of honour is almost dried up, and 
runs more muddy than in former ages. 


NOBLE AUTHORS. 

If a great man should happen to miscarry in 
print, the patronage of his titles would signify 
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In t}iis case he could not rover himself 
willi his peyrage. The critics woy?cl be sure to 
])re^s his i)riMlege, and play the censor 

•y>t>n .Nero, with all lifs legions, (^.ild not 
*U‘tend his ^istian and ill poetry from the satire 
of his snlijfcts. \ 


AX O^LIOING AIU. 

\u obliging air i> a circuinstanre of great nio- 
nienl : it is a sign of a benevolent mind, whicli, 
to speak properly, gives the whole value to a 
eouitesy. 


OBLtGIXO MANNERS. 


A forwardness to oblige is a great grace u^on 
a kindness, and doubles the intrinsic worth ; an I 
that which is done with pleasure is always •re- 
ceived so. 'K. 



OHSEQUIOUSNUSS OF THE COUNTENANCE. 


A remarkable thing is the obsequiousness of the 
aspect : it goes as true to the mind, when we 

please, efi tlie deal to the saw. The orders are 

• • * 
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published as soon as given. It is but throwing tiu- • 
Will into thci^^acc, and tlio inward bicetion ap- 
pears immediately. It is true a man 6i<^\pt com- 
mand ^be standing" features and cot^ipleYoWj b»t 

iti rj 

the diversities of passion are under di^^p osaL l^ie 
image of jdcasure is never when aiTge» was 

intended. No, tlic sentiments arc piiK.-r^' '’ex- 
actly, anil drawn by the life within. 


OBSEQUIOUS DEDICATIONS, 

Sometimes the dedication brings more into the 
pocket than all the book besides, yet the triuU‘ is 
but disrepota^de. To creep after money in . iich 
a ser\ile posture is mean and scandalous. M'hat 
ma’h that has either spirit or conscience would 
\do1ize fortune at this rate, or fall down befoie a 
golden image, though it were sixty cubits high' 


ODD AGE. 

I. Old age is apt to abound in scruples, to ob- 
serve too far, and be thus ovcr-apj>rehcn5ivc of 
accidents. Thus people arc sometimes pnidcnt 
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.to inactivity : tlius a project is, as it were, stifled 
and overlaid fvith sense, and things ure made nii- 
practicable ’4y being tliouglit so. 

II, L^f(', like an ill-gotten &tate, consuiitj^ in- 
sensibly, in , despite of all iinaginSble frugality. 
Infancy is state of^iopc, and has the tenderness 
Of or the compassion of strangers 16 sup- 
port it. Youth, like a blossom, gives ms beauty 
in liaTid, and fruit in prospect ; but age grows 
woisc and worse upon the progress, sinks deeper 
in sorrow and neglect, and has no relief to expect 
' but the grave. 


OU) AXl) NEW llONOURf^ 

Those anciently jiossesscd of honours are apt to 
envy others newly raised. The reason is, tfiat 
tlie latter promotion takes away the former dif^ 
feronce between the persons. The singiilaritjs of 
Iiis greatness is in some measure Mestroyed.^ He 
has fewer to look down upon than lyj had before. 
He lias lost an inferior, which makes Hhn uneasy ; 
like a prince who has part of his dominions won 
from him. 
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OPIATES. 

Pleasant retrospections, easy tli^jiglits, an<I 
comfortable presages, arc admirable opiates. They 
help to assusife the anguish, and disarm the dis- 
temper, and almost make V-jjrnan desnise liis nii- 
sprv. — 


OttlOlN OF THE MIND. 

Tlie mind is heaven-born, and comes immedi- 
ately out of the hands of God : so that, to speak 
properly, we are nearer related to tlie. Supreme 
Being than to father or mother. Nemo csl tarn 
pater y says Tertullian. 

PAIN. 

J[. He that can prove himself something, bj no 
other argument than pain, will be glad to be rid 
of tlie concloHon ; for to suppose that misery is 
preferable vo not being, is the wildest thought that 
ever entered the imagination of m^ii ; and a very 
short fit of torture and despair will convince the 
most obstinate. 

II. Pain is an unacceptable notice, arising from 
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some disorder in the body. When the continuity 
of rhe organ ^ disjoined, the nerves discomposed, 
and ti e mutcles forced into a foreign situation; 
Avlieii ttiere is a stop upon® the spirits, wheti 
tiA: parts do not keep their ranks, but are beaten 
out of the i^urc in vdlTich nature has drawn them 
uf>«../h^n tflc mind immediately receives a grating 
iiitormation of what has happened ; whi^h intel- 
hgoiicc is more or less troublesome, in proportion 
to the disadvantage* of the accident. Now this 
unwelcome sensation is what we call pain. 

* 111. Pain is a strange domineering perception ; 

It forces us into an acknowledgment of its superi- 
oiity: it keeps off satisfaction when we have 
thcnjnot, and destroys them when wc have tlieni. 
The prick of a jjin is enough to make an empire 
insipid? ^ 



I'VIN NOT ALWAYS ALLIED TO VICE. 

• • 

Pain is not so peculiarly tied to mismanage- 
ment as not to be met with elsewhere.^, Efforts of 
virtue are sometimes troublesome; and a wound 
will sniart, though received in defence of one’s 
prince and country. Pain, therefore, in such 
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Cciscs, seems permitted to take hold ot‘ us, to tiy, 
our integrity.^ 

k 

e 

PAIN NOT THE WORST TUINfJ K. 

Pain is a great incumbVance upon, happiness, 
but that it is the worst thing that can ha4if^'’i.> 
us, is by. no means to bo assorted. \i\ ill action 
is a mucli more formidable misfortune. Wc 
ought to suffer the utmost extremity of hardship, 
rather than surrender our innocence, desert out 
station, or do anything unbecoming the dignity of' 
our nature. 


PARENTAL P\KTIAL1TY. 

Home parents are kind to an excess ; they arc 
&pt to cherish even extravagance, and think no- 
thing too much for a rake of their own growth. 
They^o Jl^fuiu* have their children great, though 
good for nothing; admire them through their 
folly and tlieir faults, and dote upon that at home 
which they hate or despise abroad. To value 
that which is little, and to be fond of that which 
is ill, because it is our own, is plain partiality ; and 
partiality brings pride and injustice alw’ays along' 
with it. 
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PARSIMONY. 

/ 

It iS cn*oitainiii^ to see how men can make 
IIk’ii* state truckle to their parsimony, llov/ they 
ill (haw ill their figure upon the road, sink their 
title* to saye tlieir pitfse, and degrade themselves 
•vVvi'.ehtfaper at an iiiii. 


Heat and impatience arc very ill directois, 
WIk'u the mind is clouded with passion, it is odds 
Imt that a man misses his way. VV^lien violence 
lull tics on too last, and caution does not keep 
puce witli revenge, people gcncraily do them- 
selves more haini than the enemy. 

PASSION AND COURAGE. 

Passion and courage are great* additions the 
strength of the limbs. The mind^ is like gun- 
powder, and when ohee infianied discjiarges the 
corporeal mass with greater force, 

I 3 
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rATIlDXS. 

I 

If a book has not sense ciioni;!! to inak<^ its own 
way, it is in vain to call in the assistance,')!* (jua- 
lity. If a man cannot be Ins own patron, a»»'l 
stand upon liis own legs, he had better ket‘p close, 
and be quiet. To come abroad like a errffpieV 
and turiV beggar in the dedication- is but an odil 
contrivance. 


PKACK. 

I. Peace is a posture of afluirs generally de- 
sired. There is pleasure in the notion, quiet in 
the enjoyment, and niiisic almost in the soiin. !. 

II, Peace gives rise and improvement to aity 
and sciences. When the world lies smootli and 
(tpen, people have leisure to invent, and oppoitu- 
nity to furnish materials. 

lU. Peace furnishes plenty, and makes pro- 
perty sigriitirAnt. When things are quiet and 
composed 'we enjoy the blessings of Piovidcnee, 
the product of the soil, and the fruit of our iiiduN- 
try. The plougher ploughs in hope, the fields and 
vineyards are managed, and scarce any place lies 
useless or neglected. The powers of nature turn 
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1o Recount; the sun does not bhine ai vain, noV 
ihe lam desc^jiul to no purpose^ 


• ■ l*ElU*Kl*TION. 

•• 

* • I 

PeiecptM'n is tlio l»asis of all ploasuic; witJiout 
TOiunncnt non robin must be tlic motto. All 
unconscious Low beautiful soever they 

iiiii} appear to others, 'dignify nothing to tliem- 
hclves. Sillv has no satisfaction in being soft, nor 
a diamond in sjiarkling; an apple cannot taste, 
nor a lose smell itself; neither have flowers any 
beneht fiom the curiosity of their colours. The 
sun, which makes such glorious revolutions in the 
ANoifcl, what IS he the better for the nchncss of Ins 
(uvn n^itUK' ^ Uis light, and his heat, and his 
gicatness are all lost upon him. He has no (?on- 
scioiisncss to please himself with tlic pomp of hiS 
pioduct, with making spring and summer, with 
furnishing the earth with plenty and delights 


rEKSONiVL MKIUT. 

/ 

If you would have your pre-eminence admired 
m yourself, and not for your predecessor's worth, 
give soma specimen of jKsrsonal merit, that may • 
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signalize your character, more than tlio^c liouours 
wliich we have always given to thcui fioiu whom 
you derive your nobility — Ji'\ enal. 


THE PLAOUE OlV THE HEART, 

A 

Atheism and Icwdness arc the most fati*l ot rTro\- 
talitics, ?*nd the plague of the heart/* (I Kings, 
viii. 38 ,) the most frightful distemper. Infection 
is safer lodged in the veins than in the will ; and 
a man had better be poisoned in his blood than 
in his principles. 


PLEASANTNESS. 

An inoffensive pleasantness is a good (piality 
to improve friendship. It enlivens conversation, 
relieves melancholy, and conveys advice with 
better success than naked reprclu^nsion. This 
gilding the pill reconciles the palate to the pre- 
scription, without weakening the force of the in- 
gredients ;• and he who can cure by recreation, 
and make pleasure the vehicle of health, is a 
doctor in good earnest. 
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PLEASt’RK. 

I. Pleasuic, precisely considered, is an advan- 
tage : witliout it. Cither iu liftnd or in remainder 
Me IS no blessing, nor existence worth the own- 
ing. • Were I sure nc%frr to be pleased, iny next 
J'Msjncss \fould be to unwish myself, and pray for 
annihilation ; for if 1 have nothing whicl^ delights 
me ill my being, the very sense of it must be uii- 
ai‘C(‘pliiblc, and then I had better be without it. 

If. Pleasure is pursued wlicrc it seems most 
lenounced, and aimed at even in self-denial. All 
\oliint<iry po\eity, all the discipline of penance, 
*ind the inoililicalions of religion, are undertaken 
npo^i tins view. A good man is oonteiitcd with 
haul usage at present, that he may take his ])lea- 
Mire in the other world. In short, to disputijbthc 
goodness of pleasure is to deny experiment, and 
contiadict sensation, which is the highest evi- 
dence. • 


PLKASUUK ANI> PAIN. 

It is^deasure which reconciles ns to pain ; for 
wlio would submit to the nauseousness of medi- 
cine or the toituie of tlie surgeon, weic it not 
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fpr the satisfiictioii of receiving our limbs and our 
health ? 

PLEASURES OF IGNORAXCK. 

Light and knowledge, irksome cases, scive onfy 
to disturb the fancy and sink the couiag:. A iiicU'. 
walks safe over a precipice, or a narrow biidge, 
in the dark, where his fears would make him 
tumble in the light. 


PLEASURE OF WRITING. 

Epicurus, ill Tully, tells us that tlic pleasuic 
of his writings, and the hopes of 1 iie> ineinoiy 
abated the sharpness of his pains, and made the 
gout and the stone almost sleep upon him. 

POPULAR ELECTIONS. 

Although there is reason, in many cases, to 
decide controversies by the vote; yet it is no 
less true, on the other hand, that tlie majority of 
mankind is seldom the wisest. The multitude 
are more smitten with appearances than with 
things. The noise and glitter and parade of a 
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j)rcten(lcr calls up Iheir attention, and flashes 
upon their wt'akness at an irresistible rate, ft 
siirpiisr^s their iniaj^ination and subdues their 
]u(lgin%it ; »so that a l)ol3 undertaker gains 
wtghjiily upon the poodle, especially at his first 
setting out. 


1‘OPri AUITY. 

Popularity is a courting the favour of the 
peo[ile by undue practice, or for unwarrantable 
ends. 


THE POPULAR MAN. » 

• 

The;, popular •man’s designs ar^^wer, wealth 
and reputation, or all together. He pretends a 
great concern for his country, and a more than 
ordinary insight into matters. Such professions, 
set off with somewhat of gravity and figuse, es- 
pecially w’hen they are recommended by a treat, 
are very proper to dispose an audience to hear 
reason / lie always swims down the stream ; be 
never crosses upon a prevailing mistake, nor op- 
poses any mischief that has numbers and pre- 
scription»on its side. His point is to steal upon 
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the blind>si(le, and apply to the alFcctions ; l«) 
flatter the vanity, and play upon the weakness 
of those in power or interest, and to ipake liis 
fortune out of the folly of his nei|;hbQurs.« 


IMJSTIIUMOITS PAMK. 

It is af glorious privilege to have. one's incinnry 
honourably liandcd down to after ages, and to 
atand upon record to the latest periods of time. 

i.M>VKRTY. 

Without being alarmed by the uneasiness of 
poverty, peojJle would sl6ep over their capa/'ity, 
arts and scicn^os would lie strapgcly in the ore, 
and the world make a very clumsy figure. 

, POWER. 

/ 

I. Power belongs properly to none but intel- 
ligent beings ; and therefore may be described 

a capacity to remove impediment, to aci^pinplish 
desire, and to execute the orders of the will. 

II. Power is a noble privilege of being. It 
furnishes the faculty, fills u}) the empty spaces, 
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;iud makes 1 limits obhcquious lo dosirc. It rs 
plenty in liaiid, and ease in jjrospcel ; and satis- 
laetioii never fails till power deserts it. 


POWMt Oj'*“'<llHfK M1NI>. 

The mind, by a sort of natural magic, raises 
iIjc ghost of a* departed pleasure^ and hiakes it 
apjiear without any dependence upon space or 
time. This almost omnipresence of an advan- 
tage, is a eircumstance of value ; it gives oppor- 
tunity for ^se and repetition, and makes it so 
much the more one’s own. 


^ IVWER OF PUIN'CKsN^ 

The power of princes, as things go, is little 
more than imaginary. The crown gives no per- 
sonal strength to tliose who wcar*it. If personal 
strength was proportioned to their station, and 
reached a^ far as prerogative, it would be a 
mighty advantage : then monarchs might sit 
sure: but, as the case now stands, their empiie 
consists chiefly in the submission of other men’s 
wills, which is in a manner but reigning by cour- 
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tcsy. Therefore iho afFcction of the people is cjeiio- 
rally the stronjyest, although not the best title. 


l*RLC\KH»rsN-KSS OF PLKASTrui:. ' 

The being <»f plcasiuT^ as things sLiiid at pre- 
sent, is very precarious. Not to mention any* 
other iiw'onveuience, it lies tcriibW exposed to 
the incursions of pain; and when those two pai- 
tics happen to meet, the enemy always gets the 
better. 


PHESKNXK OF A UlIIAM). 

The very presence of a friend seems to ii\spiie 
with new vigojfr. It raises fanyy and reinforces 
reason, and gives the productions of the mind 
better colour and proportion. Besides, there are 
many awakening heats and rcncouniers iu dis- 
cour e, which, like the collision of hard bodies, 
makes the soul strike fire and the imagination 
sparkle. 


PRESENT KX.T«*yMKNT. 


11c that exposes himself to a year's torment, 
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only for an hour’s diversion, is certainly a weak 
]K‘isoii ; ioi time is iu motion : that which is fu- 
tuie will he present, and then the pain will ex- 
ceed tljp plotjsuie to a lei ribli? overbalance. 


nuDr. 


I. Pude ha^s a very strong foundatloy in the 
mind : it is bottomed in self-love, which is the 
most intimate and inseparable companion in hu« 
man nature. 

II. If a man could bc({ucath his viitucs by 

will, and Attic his sense and learning and rcso- 
iution upon his clijldien, as ceitainly as he can 
Jus Jiands, a brave ancestor wou^d* be a mighty 
privilege. ^ ^ 

III. Pride is so unsociable a vic^^aiid does all 
things with so ill a grace, that there is no closing 
witli it. A proud man will be sure to challejige 
more than belongs to him. Ybu must expect 
him stiff in his conversation, fulsome in com- 
mcndiii'^frtrascif, and bitter in his reproofs. 


PRIVATE KKV ENG E. 


1. Th^ tossing of injuiies, and the bandying 
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revong-e from one private hand to another, , 
would quickly unhinge society, and make pence 
and friendship impracticable. For this reason 
particular grievances are referred to public con- 
SKlcration and the arbitrage of anthoiity — tt> per- 
sons of character, of* ^Tliowlcdge and of iiidif- 
ferency; and private revenge is disallowed both*' 
in government and religion. 

II. Private revenge woiihl be dangerous to the 
peace of society ; because, if men were their own 
judges, the punishment would be ovtu-proimr- 
tioued to the injury. Most pcojde arc apt to he * 
favourable at home, and to overratc*theu own 
pretensions. 

•* ♦ 

A 

' rniXCKLY POWER. 

Power, or jiirisdiclion, closely examined, is 
buU a notional addition. A right to use l)ic 
abilities, and go^Tii the motion of others, diaws 
no personal advantage. A ptince cannot buy 
liis subjects’ brains, sUmmon their undei landings 
into Ills head, nor incorporate their fou'c with 
his own. No prerogative, no arbitrary sway can 
reach tlius far. 
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PRUDENCE. 

I*iuclliiice is a neccssaiy Uigrediciit in all tlio 
viitucs^ witlfoiit which they degenerate into tolly* 
aiul'oxces'^. 


X, PKOVJhKNT TONCM'K. • 

A provident tongue is a most valuable treasure 
in niiui, and tlieie is nuich grace in using it witli 
<liscic*ti(ni, and observing a medium. — H esiod. 

PUBLIC LIES, g, 

l^lrivate right, as Plato argites, (Dc Ropub. 
I. ill. p. 110, Kdit, Francofurt,/ f*yght to ^ivc 
way to public convenience and the decisions of 
antiiority ; and upon this ground, he gives the 
chief magistrate the liberty of lyjing for the good 
of the commonwealth ; but then he makes it a 
part of the, prerogative royal, for he will not al- 
low the Hwbject this practice by any means. 


PUBLIC VIRTUES PRIVATE VIOES, 

When* a man seizes the stiength of a com- 

' ^ \ ■ K 
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moilwcaltli, makes liimseir absolute and aibi- 
trary, plunders chiirclies and sweeps away pro- 
])erty like a torrent;; if but a small part of this 
\iolcncc had been acted in a piivatc station, hii 
would have had a ^reiU many h aid names,* ahK 
been maiked and punished to some ])iii'posc ; but 
since lie has quarried upon tlie whole, and mas- 
tered the men as well as llu* money, this larky 
turns gives another complexion, and blanches .ind 
brightens every thing. He is gazed on as a 
Iiappy mortal, served, envied and adored. 71his, 
you see, the greatest iiijustiee, when power goes 
along with it, Piakos a magnificent ligiire; but if 
llie people are*' mdei furnished for tliiui Maile; if 
they will ventius without stieugth, and bu'iigle 
in their busijj-‘'^&, they must take wheit follow’s. 


. UUALITIES or A I’RIKNn. 

A man that is fit to make a friend of, must 
have conduct to manage the engagement, and 
resdlntion to maintain it. He must freedom 
without roughness, and must oblige without de- 
sign. Cowardice will betray friendship, and co- 
vetousness will starve it. Folly will be iiauso- 
oiis ; p'assiou is apt to ruflle, and pridvj will fly 
out into contumely a id iieglcet. 
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‘it \J.ITJLS or THE MIN’D. 

Soinf' poDjili*, wlicii arow for no- 

liaiL^c tlicii fcrliin^s upon ihcir nature, and 
?nd>AV(>in' to fence ofl,* jrlinj infaniv by laying llic 
^ bi line n[jyn Pi ovideiicc. l>iit llics'' arc only tlic 
cxtii'Ni's of ^t^ong appetites and weak piinciples, 
and l)(‘long to* none but the lazy and the liber- 
tine ; for probity is impracticable to no temper, 
'riicre no such fatality lu the humours, no such 
'incoiujuciable stubbornness in the blood, as 
ihc-'c men piclciid. Sociates had as restive a 
lOMstitution as his neighboins, and yet rcchiiiu 
il all by the strength of liis phile^jpliy. 

- V 

QUALITY OF IHE SOTf|,,* • 

Although the genius depends in groat measiuc 
nj)on the quality of the organs, and tiie crasts of 
till' blood of spiiits, yet possibly this diflereiicc 
tioes not lyuke out all the distinction; for it is 
hy IK) nieans certain that all souls aic equal. 
Some may piobably ho made up of riclier quali- 
ties than others. Tlu’y may have stronger in- 
gredients thrown into them, more force of coti- 
ragc,jm\i more compass of thought. Their being 
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ali crjiinlly imniutorial and immortal docs not 
prove eipia! in every other respect. 

IJVTIONAL DELTOriTS. 

' € 

_ • 

Rational delights spiing from noble specula- 
tions or generous actions; fiom enlaigcinenls of 
knov\led'gc or instances of virtue ; fioiu >oinc- 
thing which argues woith and grcatncbs and 
improvement. 


UEADING. 

I. A man mi\y as well cxj>cct to grow btronger 
by always tatii^, as wiser by always readMig. 
Too much ^^/rcharges nature, vind turns more 
into disease than nourishment. It is thouglit 
and dig’cstioriL which makes books serviceable, 
and gives health and vigour to tlie mind. 

II. The diversions of reading, though they are 
not always of the strongest kind, yet ^they gene- 
rally leave a better efitjct than tlie grosser satis- 
factions of sense; for if they are well chosen, 
they neither dull the appetite nor strain the ca- 
pacity. On the contrary, they refresh the incli- 
nations and strengthen the powers and* improve 

/i ' " 
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\iu(lci i*\|KMnnent. By reading, a man does, as 
it wcK', antedate his life, and makes himself ron- 
tcin|)orojry with the ages past.^ 


K Thcie are few things leason can difecover 
\MtIi so iiiijch certainty and eas>e as itsViwn in- 
. nOifKMicy. 

II. To arm ourselves witli thinking, and to 
.u'l'j) reason upon the guard, will nnider the 
• mind too hard for a blow. Thus we shall disap- 
[)oint the pleasure of malice and ill-nature. This 
!'< till' way to bleak the force of /a atFiont, and 
to j«akt' an injury fall upon usthke hail upon 
tiles, rattle without mischief, and ^ml>le ijito 
dust. I.et^is look out for the l>est construction, 
wish every liudy well, pity ignorance and dc- 
sjiise ili-usdgc. ^ * 


UK* IPIUk^ITY ok FEKLlMi IN !• UIKNDSII IP. 

ToSmjirove fiuMuUhip then* must be a willing- 
ness to receive a kindness, as well as to do one. 
Me who alj^ays refuses, tuxes the prcfeircr witlt^ 
indiscrctuwi, and declares his assistance needless. 
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RKruRMEttS. 

I can but think it a subject of lau^hti r as 
well as of wonder, that you take upon youiself V) 
play the censor, up for a reform f 6*r 

mankind ; for he that as-urnos a pri tonsion of^ 
correcting others ought to be free fioin the ini- 
putations of the least propensity to vice himself. 

PllALARlS TO ClEOSTRATOS. 


Rl‘MOUSi:. 

Remorse of conscience is like an old wound ; 
a man is in i'0^:onditiori to fight undo» siuli cir- 
cuinstanres. JSc is almost overset with tlK'’’iin- 
guvdu 'f'*v*»-'pain abates his vigour, anu takes 
up too much of his attention. 


UKTIRKMtNT. 

tr 

I. When the juncture j>rovcs unfa\oiiral)h* i( 
is [irudent fora great man to draw in Ins figuie, 
to furl the sails, and take himself a deck lower. 
Voluntary mortification looks better than en- 
joined penance. In such cases it H .more ad- 
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\isal)lo to walk clown stairs than to stand still 
and be tliniwn out at tlio window'. 

II. To rctne for f[inol and thinkini^ is a cotn- 
nicndj^^)lo n^otive. When is nothin^’ iiUi 

and pursuit in tlic open plains, it is G;ood 
to make for the covert, 


* HI. iSoino ])Coplc retire to conceal then de- 
ferts. They aje sufHcicutly acipuiinted *vith the 
lean temper of the generality ; how' forward the 
woild is to spy out a fault, and publish a disad- 
vantage; and thcrefoie lliov are unwilling to 
have the impel fed ions of age or fortune gazed at 
and icmarked. Too much light discovers the 


wrinkles, which makes them cho(>Be lo sit out of 
thc^sun. I * 

S -'•JV^.^omctinlfs retirement is inide a colour for 
licentiousness. Men withdraw, as Tlt5eiius\lid 
to Capreoe^H^ be more at leisure for their vices, 
to debauch without interruption, and to be some- 


what covered from censure and ot)servatiom 


RKVKNOK. 

1. Hcvenge, wdicn improved into habit and iii- 
flination, is the temper of a tyrant. It is a 
strong cpmposition of pride and cruelty, inipa^ 
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ti-ent of tho least provocation, and unconoonud 
at tlic inisrliiefof a return. 

II. Piivate rcvenj^c is very dangerous lo so- 
ciety. Were every man his own in^f;istr£vto, and 
entrusted ^\itli the power of punishing, 
would he strange eonT?i»ion in a short time, and 
the world would be luined by doing justice. If* 
ignoran''e and ill-nature might (“ondi'inn and exe- 
cute at discretion ; if spleen and pride might 
play without contiol, and resentment make a 
sally upon every pretence, the four Minds miglit 
better be loosed upon us than all the passions of < 
such a liberty. 


.^REVENGKrULNESS. 


f 


Hevenget Illness sits like poison upoit tJie sto- 
mach : it swells and convulses natu there 

is ro good health to be expected til)''*it con- 
quered and enpellcd. 


REW^IRP OF ENAT. 

Envy is of all others the most ungratifying and 
disconsolate passion. There is power for aiabi- 
^^ion, pleasure for luxury, and pelf e'Ven for co- 
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vciousiiess ; but cuivy can get no reward l^nt 
vexation. It is made up of impotence and ma- 
lice ; and wheio these two (pialities arc well com- 
pounded, there needs no •other ingredient c of 



iirrminn FKihsnsmr. 

« » 

AVlu‘ii friendly engagements prove unlucky, 

the best way is to draw off by degrees, and not to 
come to an open rupture. Let the accpiaintance 
bo decently buried, and the flame rather go out 
than be smothered. For, as Cato well observes, 
though in the phrase of a tadc^, “ FricndsJnp 
ought not to he unripped, but in stvtched.’* 


\ SKT.r-rONCFlT. 

ftelf-concl^t, IS a weighty quality, and^ will 
sometimes fetch down the scale, when t|icre is 
nothing in it besides. It magnifies a fault be- 
yond all jiroportion, and swells every omission 


into an outr.i 
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SELFISHNESS. 

To be of a toudiy, a peevish and a persecuting 
humour ; to be quick in discovering a Jault, 
and ready to spring out into revenge; to kiiiclj!^ 
and rage like gunpowder at the least spark, are 
signs that we arc pcrrectly wra])t up ir. our own 
interests^ and are overgrown with seltishnt'ss and 
conceit. 


SELI -KNOWLICPOE. 

Pleasure of what kind soever, is nolliing but 
an agreement |)ctween the object and the faculty. 
This description! if well applied, w ill give us the 
true iieight of Ourselves, and tell us what size \vc,^ 
aie' of. ” I-f little things w'ill please us Wvi may 
conclude we are none of the Ijigjjjcst pi'ople. 
C’hddreii are as well known by their diversions, as 
by tl^eir stature. 


SELF-PRAISE. 

A man's praises have very musical and charm-, 
ing accents in another's mouth ; but very flat and 
fantunoablc in his own. — X enophon. 
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THE SENSES. 

'riic lower your senses are kept, the better 
you nuiy govern them. Apj^etite and reaso»i uie 
^^miiionly like two buckets, when one is at the 
top, the other is at the bottom. Now, of the two, 

I had rathei the reason-bucket should be upper* 
most. . ^ 


sensual pleasuhes. 

The senses are some of them so mean^ that 
they scarcely relish anything but what they beg 
for. 0 


\ 


SERVITUDE. 


The prid\ of superiors, and the wanton exer- 
cises of pow^, make servitude much more tjon-' 
blcsomc thaii nature intended. * • 


SEVERITY. 

Severity is very consistent with the functions 
of goodness : folly must be checked, knavery 
corrected and violence disarmed- \ 
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SICKNhSS. 

To live only to nurse up clecfiys, to feel pain , 
and to wait upon cl&eases, is somewjiat tix^uble- 
&omc ; but to bear sickness with decency ivi^ 
noble instance of fortitude. He tliat cliar^c-s iw 
enemy does not show himself nioie brave, than 
he that grappels handsomely with a disease. T(» 
do this without abject complaints, without rage 
and expostulation, is a glorious conibat. 

skill. 

The victory vof the head is more noble than 
that of the hind^ Force is the advaiilano o,,f a 
biiite, but 

I V. 

man. 

* t SLANDKK. 

F ' 

Slander is a secret propensity of mind, to 
think ill of all men, and afterwaids to utter such 
sentiments in scandalous expressions. 

TiiEorniiAyriis. 


to conquer by skill is to conquer 


/ 

/' 
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SL< iVENI.INESS. 

Slovenliness is a lazy and beastly negligence 
of a Qian's own person, wlJbreby lie become*'! 
^^(Xidid as lo be oH'ensive to those about him. 

'•-V. * TllEOrilllASTUS. 


A SMILK. 

<Jf all the appearances of the human counte- 
nance, metliinks a smile is the most extraordi- 
nary, It plays with a surprising agreeablencss in 
the eye, breaks out with the brightest clistinotion, 
and sits like a glory upon th^ countenance. 
W^at sun is there within us, that shoots his rays 
N sudden a vigour j to sec the soul flash in 

the facel*^ this rate, one would think/ iff /^ht bon- 
veit an at'.^ist. By the way, we may observe 
that smiles much more becoming than frowns. 
This seems i/ natural encouragerflent to go(#d hu- 
mour; as T|iuch as to say, if people have a mind 
to l>e handsome, they must not be peevish and 
untoward. 
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SOLITUDE. 

I. Solitude promises fair» and is a strong enter- 
taininent to a melancholy fancy. Like grea^ niany 
other things, it is better in prospect than in poss^vs- 
sion. Like a summer’s cloud in the evening, itjooH 
soft and Bnc at a distance, and presen ts*us with a 
^reat m^ny pretty figures ; Imt when you come 
close to the object, the colours arc rubbed out, 
and the substance shrinks. Man was nevei de- 
signed to be perfectly detached, and live inde- 
pendently of his kind. He was not made gieat 
enough for that condition. 

IL Solitude 'gives too much leisure for reflec- 
tion, opens an unacceptable scene, and shows a inai i 
the poverty of hie own nature. For let 
side ' looC^TOver so fair, it will by no ny.aiis bear 
the test of a thorough inspection, 

llj. tie who is pleased with s ditude must 
cither be a wild beast ora God,— 'Ak'stotle. 


THE SOUL. 


Methinks, if it might be, I would gladly un- 
del stand the formation of a soul, run it up to its 
Ifinctum suhctis, and sec it beat the ijistcoii< 
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.sciuus pulse. These* thoughts ! whence do tliey 
arise? what stuiF are they made of ? and what 
vigour js it that gives them sjach an instantaneous 
. production i They are conceived in full inatu- 
ai i\^ and step into perfection at first. They scorn 
gpriuliiti’nn of bodies and the heavy successions 
of motion. They gam tlic race at a start, out- 
stretch the speed of gunpowder, and»distan(J^ 
lil>ht and lii>:htnini!:. 


THE SPLEEN. 


The spleen is oftentimes nothing but a nice and 
cxccptuous temper, which takes ctfeck atevery lit- 
tle^ disappointment. A tincture of conceit will 
^.'ihiicrs a man ^bjecM^ thirdfstemper^ l^hose 
who ovei^alue their pretensions arc apt, upon 
every little occasion, to think they arc ill-used. 
A careless aasture, a word, or a look is e^ugh 
to discontejn them. In short, the spleen does a 
great deal pf service m conversation ; it makes 
ill-nature pass for health, dulness for gravity, and 
ignorance for reservedness. 
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splendour and meanness in APPAUri.. 

When Diogenes came to Olympia, and pcrceiveil 
some Rhodian youths dressed with pnich ;sp1cii*' 
dour and magniticence, with a smile of 
he said, “ This is all arrogance,^’ Aftcrvyaids^ 
some Lacedemonians falling in his way/a.^ mean 
Vid sordkl in their diess, as the otl^eia were iiiie^ 
“This,** said he, “ is also arrogance.” — A^ lian. 

STIIKKOTII oy THE ANCIENTS CUNTRASTED 
WITH MODERN KNOWLEDGE. 

The ancientiifthad strength enough, and mate- 
rials enough to cast mortars and cannon; but 
they wanted skill to contrive these 
engines, '’Stltl therefore could iiotcfischadj^C'tiiin at 
such a distance, uor batter with the ^nodern tci - 

rora^d execution. 

'w ‘ • 

STRENGTH OF MIND. I 

A great deal of anguish may be fenced off, by 
the force of the mind, by a strong sense* of ho- 
nour and shame, by a consciousness of innocence 
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and merit, and above all, by the comfortable 
Vxpcctauons of another world. 


•Y POWLU or STKKNGTH, 

js strong; enouj^h, may do what he 
pleases : his arm is the measure of practice, as 
Henry the Finst’s was of cloth. ^ ^ 


SniOXG DKSIKKS. 

Stronj^ desires arc commonly attended with 
proportionable fears. To wish violently for things, 
unless wc understood ourselves ar.4 them better, 
IS |||ke ninuing in the dark ; a nmA may happen 
against.a 


SUCCESS. 

lie that \^uld relish success fok^rpose, ^ould 
ke(‘p his pu|sions cool, and his expectations low ; 
and then, it is possible that his foitune might ex- 
ceed Ills fancy; for, an advantage always rises by 
surprise ; and is almost always doubled by being 
sunlookcd for. 
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SUPKUFLUITIKS. 

/ 

He that will saciiBce Iiis liberty to lii» palat/’, 
and convey over his'peison for sm>o;-llintiii»H, is a 
slave of his own making, and deseives to bc nfifcd 
accordingly. ^ 




TEMPERANCE. 


T. Beware of such meats as persuade a man, 
though he be not hungry, to eat them ; and those 
liquors that would prevail with a man, to drink 
them when he is not thirsty. — Socrates. 

II. Temperaace keeps tib senses clear and un- 
embarrassed, t^and makes them seize the object 
with more keepm'‘**s and satisfaction. It 
with lifetm the faces and decorum in tlijb 'person ; 
it gives you the command of your head, secures 
your health, and preserves you in a condition for 
your business. * 


THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


There seems to be much the same difference 
between a man of mere practice, and another of . 
learning, as there is between an empiric and a 
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pliypician. * 'Flic lirst may have a good receipt or 
tuo ; and if diseases and patients vorc very scarce, 
aV^d all alike, he might do tolerably well. 

'’* 3 ( • 

• s THOUi.iiT, OR TUK MIND. 

► * * 

^ inf*>)jigratu»ns of the mind are so peculiar, so 
ibieign to all the ap[)earanee5 of nature, that it i^ 
liiiid to assign Vliein a proper original, tvitliout 
thinking, we can have no sense of being; and 
\Mth it, vvearo — we cannot tell what : so that the 

^ same faenlty seems to make us acquainted with, 
and 'bti augers to ourselves. 

I 


^ TiniUGIlTS. J 

T.*' Fhenghts 4akrfj!^i|r*ffo t?)oin. \Vl»u ihey 
are right, they aftbrd a portable pleasure, whiclt 
one may lra\el with, without any trouble or in- 
eumbiancc. • ^ 

JI. WhaVtiine does it take to raise the notion 
of a mounraiii ^ or to think from England to Ja- 
pan ? A man may set b()th the poles together 
in Ins head without trouble, and clutch tlic whole 
globe at one intellectual grasp, if he pleases. 
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TIME. 


Time is like a river, in wbich melals and soM 
substances are s^ink* while chalf and straws. «wfm 
upon the surface. — Bacon. 


TIMIDITY PllAISKWOHTHY. ' 

I coifiess that 1 -am exceedingly timorous ; for 
I dare not do an ill thing. — X enophanes. 


TREATMENT OF CHILDREN. » 

Children s|jmuld be treated with groat caution 
and reserve ; should see or hear noli ing that 
may sully th^- ^ancy, or prove dangerous nt tin* 
imitation; notinhg thca 'iilay s:ive a wron^’*tuih 
to choice, and make them coarse and little in 
their manner. False steps and indiscretions in 
pard^l^s, are ollten of very ill consequence ; they 
mislead their children, or teach th<yiyn to despise 
them. Thus authority becomes cliehp, the rela- 
tion is disarmed, and instruction grows iusigni 
ficant; and though things do not all woik at 
present, they arc lodged in the memory, and ho 
ready for judgment and reflection. 
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TRrii (orii\OE, 

’Prue courage is the result of reasoning. A 
Aiind is always impptgnable. Resolu^’ion 
's inoie in the head than in the veins, and a 
nst ^cnsc of honour and of iafainy, of duty and 
<•1 rcTi^oii, will carry us further than all the force 
of mechanism. ^ 


A TRUE FRIEND. 


A true friend is distinguished in the crisis of 
hazaid and necessity ; when the gallantry of liis 
aid may sliow the worth of his sof^l, and the loy- 
alty of his heart. — E nnius. 

‘ TRUE RICHES. 


The man that would be truly rich, must not 
increase his fortune, but retrench his ^sires. 
— Skneca- 


TRUTH. 

Trutli is the band of union, and the basis of hu- 
fniin linppiness. Without this virtue, there is no 
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reliance upon language, no confidence in fiicnd 
ship, no security in promises and oaths. 


t 

/ 


TYIIANN Y. 

Power, unless managed with gentleness 
cretion, doc? hut make a man the rnoi'e liated. 
•^o internals of good humour, no s^t.nts of bounty 
will atone for tyiaiiny and oppression. 


VANITY. 

Vanity is a strong temptation lo lying; it makes 
people maguil^’ their metit, ovor-tlonush tluir 
family, and le!^ strange storiesof their interest and 
aequaintance. ^ 

VlxmCTIVENi'SN. 

Sirfife the concerns of property and person aie 
well guarded by law, we ought to rft'quiesce in 
the provisions of government : to fly to supple- 
mental satisfactions of our own, is not only a dis- 
regard of authority, but proceeds fioin a vindic- 
tive temper. Now vindictiveness is an nucredit- 
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iil>lo (jiiulity, and ar{^ues a little mind and a ile- 
\ leet of ircncioisity and good nature. 


rNAIDKD ^OUTir. 

Y()utli, wlicii it is laiiiiclied without ballast, 
aiuTTiTts^no compass to sail by, floats at a miser- 
able latc, and is ipiickiy bilged and under watgy*. 
Voung pcoph*, especially when unfortunately 
educated, and misled by flattery and ill-exam- 
ple, when they are taught to value the gentleman 
above the (.'hnstian, and are better instructed in 
their pedigree than their creed ; when they arc 
strongly solicited by desire, anA have neither 
conscience nor poverty to restrain Jhem, are gene- 
rally in a dangerous co ndiXuj j/i How soon arc 
they lost in Ifhsrfy and dissoluteness "^\nan- 
nors! How often do they despise their parents, 
and outrage their own flesh and blood ! How of- 
ten do they pull their own fortifnc in piecrl^s, run 
their constitution out of breath, and prove the in- 
famy and infection of the age ! Thus much for 
the danger and miscarriages of youth. 
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UNHAPPINESS. 


Desire and despair, when they are botli at tli/ 
height, are some of \ne strongest ingrcdiegf^ f 
unhappiness. ^ ^ 


UNIVERSAL APPLAUSE. 

Universal applause is seldom less than two 
thirds of a scandal. 


USURY. 


The usurer Ifees upon the labour of the indus- 
trious ; he eats bis bread in the sweat of another 
man’s brow. 


WAR. 

WBHh countries are embroiled and in confusion 
there is no encouragement to industry and ap- 
plication, no leisure to x:opy after the best masters, 
and hand down tlie improvements of the age to 
posterity ; and thus the art and the artist expire 
together. Thus the politeness of the Roman em- 
pire sunk under the arms of the Goths and Va^'" 
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lals, and was buried in tlie rubbish of their towns, 
riius, orchifeclurc and painting, sense and laii- 
dwindled to a lamentable decay, in the 
vIMnwh wodd for several c^turies. 


WEAKNESS. 

It is weakness, not will, that makes pt>oplc sirf- 
fer. They are not strong enough to dismiss that 
which they do not like ; or to seize that which 
they do. It is weakness that blasts" their wishes, 
leaves them in despair, and makes them fear and 
feel tlieir aversion. It is weakness more than 
malice that makes them cruel. They are afiaid 
of, revenge, and reprisals, and j/licrefore they 
strike home wdien^- the ad v^t age. 
They will not let an enemy rise for fear he should 
grow too strong and turn upon them : thus, the 
most timorous arc generally observed to \)e the 
most savage. 


WEALTH. 

Wealth is a rank soil, in which, unless care- 
fully managed, the weeds will quickly spring up, 
ovcrto^hc plants and choke the grain. 
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Wit, as it implies a certain uncommon read ^ 
and vivacity of tlionglit, is an excellent 
very fit to b(' employed in the searcli of truth ,*• 
and very capable of assisting to discern at ul cm ^ 
brace it. — Bisuop Burnet. 


AVORKS or 00 1>. 

Should a man live under-ground, and I here 
couveisc with works of art and mechanism, and 
should afterwards be brought into the open day, 
and see the several glories of heaven and eartli, 
he would inuA^liately pronounce them to be the 
works such a being 51, ,^ we define God to be. 

Aristotle. 


\ . YOUTH. 

!• stage of life, unless under the direction 
of good principles, is very dangerous to pass 
through. The passions of young people ride 
them at full speed; they want both experience 
to guide, and temper to hold them in. So 
that neither bogs nor precipices can stop them ; 
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for when they move fastest they sec least. * Like 
a sliip witlioiit a pilot, they arc apt to he overset 
V»tli tlie violence of desire. They play their ap- 
p^j^ *ut large, and chop*^it every thing llial 
in their way. TJicy aie as prodigal of 
then-* pel son and their pocket, as if their senses 
could weal out, nor the fund of life and fu- 
ture e\er decay. 

11. None run against a post so often as the 
hhiid w'ithout a guide. Youth, without cpiestion, 
ivS suliject to great rashness and precipitancy. 
Tins age is governed more by appetite than lea- 
son, consults the heart rather than the head, and 
nio\es sliougly by mechanism andf machinery. 

/ 
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